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CHAPTEE I. 

Time passed, and still Q-odfrey Deane made 
no sign. Lance wrote to him at all the 
posies restantes where he was likely to stop, 
and telegraphed for orders to Marlixtowe, 
from whence the answer was returned that 
he must wait in Eome. 

Lance was glad to be able to do so now. 
The crisis of Nigel's illness had come and 
passed by this time, and he was returning by 
slow degrees to life. But he was still as 
feeble as a child, dependent for everything on 
Lance, and like a child receiving all fi*om 
liim with unquestioning simpUcity. 

From England Lance heard •that his 
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father and mother had some time since 
departed on their voyage. Mrs. Gwynne 
wrote from Southampton, whence they were 
to sail for Lisbon. She gave him an ela- 
borate account of her journey into Wales to 
take Maxy to his aunt ; of Maxy's delight at 
the grand mountains; and of Aunt Patience's 
promises of care. ^'I never breathed such 
peculiarly fresh air," wrote Mrs. Gwynne. 
(She might well say so, for the wind had 
nearly cut her in two.) 

Maxy did not write himself, which was 
nothing remarkable, as Lance knew him 
not to possess the pen of a ready writer; 
but he sent his love, and begged his 
brother should be told that he was very 
happy. 

Lance was therefore free to devote him- 
self to Nigel, who, as his strength slow^ly 
returned, was not the easiest person in the 
world to please. The long nights were 
specially trying both to nurse and patient. 
Nigel was like a spoilt child. 

''What are you walking like a cat for," 
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he used to say, "just as if you were tread- 
ing on eggshells ? " 

"I hoped you were asleep," answered 
Lance, going up to the bedside. 

Nigel groaned. " Catch a weazel asleep," 
he said discontentedly. " You know I 
never get any sleep." 

"Come," said Lance, candid but im- 
prudent, "you had a beautiful sleep this 
afternoon. You were asleep for two or 
three hours." 

"I wasn't!" exclaimed Nigel indig- 
nantly; "nothing of the sort. I never lost 
consciousness. Two or three hours ! That's 
all you know about it. I had to shut my 
eyes because the sun would pour in through 
those odious Venetian blinds of yours; but 
I wasn't asleep." 

" Weren't you ? I am sorry for that." 

" Oh, it doesn't signify. It all comes 
to the same in the end. I say. Lance, I 
shan't get over this, you know." 

" Yes, you will — nonsense. You're much 
better. The doctor said so yesterday." 
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^' The doctor is an old woman. I suppose 
I may be allowed to know how I feel myself. 
What's this stuff you want me to drink ? " 

" Only barley-water." 

^^ Nasty mess! I wish they would give 
one something fit to drink." 

^'Yes, it does look very horrid," said 
Lance, with a masculine contempt for 
''slops." "They don't know how to make 
it, I suppose." 

"I never knew any one who did, except 
Ursula." 

'' I wish Ursula was here ! " 

''I dare say you do. Oh dear, what 
o'clock is it ? " 

''Nearly three," said Lance, stifling a 
yawn. 

"Poor old fellow, you're regularly done. 
Lie down. Lance. I won't move again 
(unless I get the cramp in both my legs at 
once). Go to sleep, will you ! " 

Lance did look fagged and weary. His 
broken nights and long confinement to a sick 
room had told on him, no doubt ; but more 
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than that, he was consumed by a slow 
fever — not such a one as Nigel was recover- 
ing from, though in his way he suffered 
scarcely less — the fever of longing after his 
lost art. 

^'Put your copy, the last one, up there 
where I can see it, will you ? " said Nigel, 
one day, when he was beginning to sit up 
a little. *'Pray do. Surely you don't 
grudge me the small amusement of looking 
at it. My friend, the Yankee, is in luck," 
he went on, after a long look at the nearly 
finished painting; '^I could never have 
made a copy like that." 

Lance said nothing. He knew that his 
right hand had not lost its cunning. It 
was no longer the "Carlo Dolci" now — that 
had long since been finished, and paid for. 
He toiled on most perseveringly and con- 
scientiously, but the copying work was get- 
ting hourly more irksome to him. Day by 
day his own picture, the picture he longed 
to paint, was growing to haunt him more in- 
cessantly. He saw the faces, their features. 
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their attitude, their expression. They came 
between him and his rest, between him and 
the divine sadness in the face of the "Ecce 
Homo " he was copying. 

He was ahnost always drawing now. 
The spell had been broken, and the power 
and the will to refrain were both gone. 
All the evening, as he sat by Nigel, he was 
idly making pen-and-ink sketches. 

*'Who is this man? you are always 
drawing him," said Nigel, picking up half 
a sheet of note paper. " I am getting quite 
tired of his face." 

*^ No one," answered Lance, with a touch 
of weary sharpness. " Who should it be ? 
Tear it up, Nigel, please. What are you 
putting that rubbish into your portfoho for?" 

*' The roughest scrawls from the hand of 
a great master are valued by posterity," 
observed Nigel sententiously. *^ I am keep- 
ing yours till you make them worth having. 
The day will come." 

Lance threw down his pencil with an 
impatient sigh. "How often am I to tell 
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you that I am not a painter? I am a 
banker's clerk ! " 

*^ Oh, of course. I forgot." 

*' Don't bother, Nigel, there's a good 
feUow." 

Nigel raised his eyebrows, and retired to 
his sofa. 

But to Lance it was no laughing matter. 
The toils were round him. His solemn 
covenant with himself once broken, it 
seemed as if all his defences were cast down, 
and that the citadel itself was ready to fall 
into the enemy's hands. 

He could not bear to think now, or to 
look either back or forward. He must just 
Hve on by the day, and yield himself to the 
fascination of that haunting vision. There 
was no one whom he would willingly admit 
into his confidence, and Nigel, watching him 
with half earnest, half idle curiosity, had no 
conception of the storm that was hidden 
beneath his quiet manner. Soon something 
came to give the temptation a still more 
definite aim. 
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There abode that winter at Eome a cer- 
tain great Eussian Prince, a mighty patron 
of the arts, who was the friend and helper 
of all artists, whatever their country or 
degree. To him had occurred the idea of 
offering a prize, to be contested by all the 
young artists then in Eome, for the best 
original picture. The subject was to be 
chosen by themselves. The prize to be 
awarded by three of the greatest painters 
of the day. 

Though most of their student friends had 
left Eome, a few old comrades had found 
out Lance and Nigel, and the news of the 
great Eussian prize speedily reached Nigel's 
ears. Everybody was talking of it. 
Strangely enough, they said, no country 
was so scantily represented this year as 
England. " Not a chance of the prize find- 
ing its way to ^jperfide Albion^' " said a 
young Frenchman triumphantly. 

Nigel twisted himseK round on the sofa 
to look at Lance, who, however, scarcely 
appeared to be Kstening. By-and-by their 
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visitor went away, after describing his own 
picture in glowing terms. 

^^ For the honour of old England, Lotto,'* 
said Nigel softly, breaking a long silence. 

Lance started, and turned round fiercely. 
Then, checking himseK, he asked coldly, 
*' What were you saying ? " 

"You heard. Lance, well enough,*' re- 
joined Nigel with a laugh. 

" I wonder why you always try to tempt 
one, Nigel; " and Lance looked at him with 
a sort of wistfulness. " You don't know 
what you are doing. I beheve I could give 
up painting again now, and no harm would 
have come to any one but myseK. But if I 
go on longer I know that I cannot stop. 
There is a limit to every man's power of 
resistance. I have come nearly to the end 
of mine. I know I could not go back to 
the drudgery over there, and, I ask you, 
what is to become of my people at home 
if I throw them over ? " 

" Oh, I don't know : something would be 
sure to turn up." 
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^^ It's very easy taUdng." 

'' Well, I think I should have a try all 
the same if I were you," carelessly said 
Nigel. 

Lance made no immediate answer. ^^I 
don't know whether amateurs are admitted," 
he said at last. 

Nigel laughed to himseK in silent 
triumph. 

^'I think you might risk that," he re- 
marked, and then the conversation dropped. 

Lance had got a room within Nigel's — a 
cold, uncomfortable little place ; but its one 
window had a northern aspect, and was 
good for painting. He sometimes worked 
there at such parts of his copied pictures 
as he could do at home. One day, Nigel, 
weary of the short quarter-deck walk 
afforded him by his own room, was seized 
with a spirit of adventure, and for the first 
time since his illness made his way alone 
into Lance's sanctum. 

He found him sitting near the window, 
his chair turned round so that he could lean 
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arms and head on its back, and his eyes 
intently fixed on a blank square of canvas 
that stood on an easel in front of him. He 
was so absorbed, that, until Nigel touched 
him on the shoulder, he was unconscious 
of any one having come into the room. 
Then he turned slowly, the colour mounting 
to his forehead. 

" Caught out. Lance. So you meant to 
steal a march on me. The canvas ready 
stretched and aU-^ — " 

"It is not meant for competition," said 
Lance, answering his own thoughts rather 
than Nigel's words. " I shall have left Eome 
long before they are shown." 

"Yes, I suppose you will," answered 
Nigel, feeHng himself to be prudence per- 
sonified. 

" I was going to begin this — I really 
don't quite know why. I don't want to win 
the prize, I'm sure; but, perhaps, if I get the 
faces on to the canvas they will give up 
staring at me day and night as they do 
now." 
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^^To be sure they will," said Nigel 
promptly. ^^ Well, Lance, I give you joy." 

^' Joy has nothing to do with it," rejoined 
Lance; ^^I am doing with my eyes open 
what I feel to be wrong. Don't talk about 
this, please, as it is most Ukely never to be 
finished." 

The next morning he came into Nigel's 
room, with a note in his hand. " Well, so 
here is the end of it," he said. 

The letter was from Godfi-ey Deane, 
announcing his arrival in Eome the night 
before, and asking Lance to breakfast with 
him that morning. ^'This settles it," he re- 
peated ; while Nigel threw down the note, and 
fairly stamped on the floor with vexation. 

'^ Eeally, Nigel, it is rather a reUef to me 
than otherwise." Lance looked provokingly 
unmoved, and spoke with a smile. '^ I 
am going to Deane's now. Afterwards, 
I suppose, we shall be over head and ears 
in business until I can go home. What 
a blessing it is that you are well enough to 
be left ! " 
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"Oh, go and grub after money by all 
means — ^the sooner the better," muttered 
Nigel sulkily. 

But the Gordian knot was not fated to be 
cut quite so easily. 

*' I've kept you waiting an unconscionable 
time," said Godfrey Deane, as they sat at 
breakfast. " The truth is that I purposely 
left no address, not caring to be bothered 
with telegrams and business letters, and 
now you are suiffering for it. I don't think 
this business wiU be got over in a hurry. 
Law in Italy is a mighty slow concern — 
besides, the courts close for vacation in 
a day or two. You'll have to stay here yet 
awhile, Gwynne, Tm afraid." 

Was it a reprieve, or another rivet in the 
chain that bound him ? Lance was not 
sure. 

" I don't know what Mr. Deane wiU say," 
he remarked. 

" Oh, leave aU that to me ; I'll settle with 
my father. I feel that it's a horrid shame," 
proceeded Godfrey Deane. " Here I've kept 
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you away from your jolly English Christmas. 
If it hadn't been for me, you'd have been 
eating your turkey and mince-pie at home." 

Lance could hardly help laughing at the 
remembrance of the boiled mutton and rice 
pudding with which Mrs. Gwynne (who 
disliked stated times of rejoicing) had 
chosen to regale them last Christmas-day, 
and of Maxy's demure look as he wished 
his mother a very merry Christmas. 

^^ I have had a sick friend here," he 
answered Mr. Deane, " so I was very glad 
to be able to look after him." 

Godfrey Deane was one of those people 
who take an interest in everybody. He 
asked questions about Nigel's illness, and 
said that he remembered him at Marlixtowe 
two summers ago. 

'^A good-looking, active young fellow, 
who was mad about cricket, and invariably 
ran out his mate. Of course, I recollect 
him perfectly. Has he been so ill ? I'll 
go and see him to-day." 

Which he accordingly did. Nigel was 
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alone, and presently discovering that his 
visitor liked and admired Lance, he acted 
on one of his sudden impulses, and took 
Godfrey Deane into his confidence. '^ Do 
keep him at Kome as long as you can," he 
said. 

Godfrey Deane was interested and 
amused. ^' There have I been apologizing 
to him for keeping him here so long I " he 
said, laughing. ^' I wonder he had the 
brass to look me in the face. It's a capital 
plot. Put me down as one of the con- 
spirators, by all means. Oh yes, I am as 
secret as the grave; but when the time 
comes, let me know, and you shall see how 
well I play my part." 

It was but a comedy to him, and almost 
so to Nigel, but it was to be a tragedy to 
Lance. However, the matter was taken out 
of his hands for the present. Whatever it 
was that Godfrey Deane wrote to his father. 
Lance received no summons home from 
the Bank. 

When Nigel began to recover, and the 
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money for Lance's copies was coming in, 
he allowed his friend at last to write to 
Captain Enthven. The answer was a sur- 
prise to neither of them. Captain Enthven 
and Ursula were on their way to Eome. 
They must travel slowly, as the old uncle, 
Pierre la Grange, insisted on coming with 
them ; but it would not be very long, wrote 
Ursula, before they were able to judge for 
themselves whether Nigel was really recover- 
ing from his two attacks of fever. Every- 
thing seemed to be going as Nigel wished. 
'^The plot thickens," he said to himself, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. ^^ It will go 
hard if Ursula and I, between us, do not 
make a man of Lance, even in spite of 
himseK." 

^^ Yes, Ursula. I tell you the game is in 
your own hands, if you will but play it 
properly." 

The brother and sister were alone. It 
was only a few hours after Ursula had 
reached Eome with her father, and already 
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Nigel had mancBuvred Lance out of the 
way, and had told the story he was so fall of. 

'^ Poor Lance! " said Ursula thoughtfully. 
^^ Do you think it has made him happier ? 
I don't think he looks well." 

'^ Why, he hasn't settled down to it yet. 
The least thing would make him change 
his mind. Oh, you can easily persuade him 
to give it up, if that's what you want; 
but I thought you would have been so 
dehghted, Ursula." 

^^If I knew what was really best for 
Lance! " 

" Oh, very well. Let him go back and 
vegetate at the Bank by all means. It's all 
one to me. Only mark my words, Ursula, 
if he gives up painting again, it will be 
for the last time. I warn you, he will 
never change twice." , 

*' I don't want him to give up painting. 
I always thought he was too strict in never 
allowing himself to touch a pencil." 

^^Oh, that was all right and natural 
enough. Cstn't you understand ? It must 

^ JVOL. II. c 
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be everything or nothing with a man hke 
Xiance. He can't draw in an amateurish sort 
of a way. It's too strong for him. Once 
open the flood-gates, and the stream must 
carry him away. I was always sure of that." 

*' But did you plan all this, Nigel ? I am 
not sure that it was right." 

^'Well, if you mean did I get a fever, 
Tind spend my last scudo with a deep-laid 
plot of trapping Lance into painting, I can't 
say I did. No, the truth is I was too ill 
to care much what anybody did. It was 
only afterwards that I saw what a stroke 
of luck it was.'^ 

'^ If it really is," said Ursula. 

Nigel made an impatient exclamation^ 
and laid back his head on the sofa. *' Did 
I teU you," he began presently, in a 
different tone, ''that I met Austin Hope 
at Venice?" 

" No, you never wrote about it." 

" I told him you were going to maiTy 
Lance. I don't think our dear Austin was 
best pleased. He said it was a pity you 
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should throw yourself away, and that you 
were made to be the wife of a successful 
jnan. Hope thinks you very ambitious, 
Ursula." 

Ursula coloured deeply. 

*^ Lance is worth a dozen Austin Hopes," 
she said. 

" Granted, my dear. I wasn't disputing 
the fact. No/' he continued lazily ; " I only 
thought of it just then, because in a way 
I should have agreed with Hope. I should 
have thought that you would help heart 
and hand to make Lance successful if you 
had the chance." 

"Of course I would — ^what would you 
have me do ? " asked Ursula. 

'^ His Ufe is being just wasted, clean 
thrown away. That old mother of his 
ought to be hanged. But I declare I will 
save him," and Nigel roused up suddenly. 
" I will do the best I can, even if you won't 
help me." 

" But, Nigel, I wiU." 

" Ambition is pretty well over for myself. 
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I feel that. This fever has nearly done for 
me. I dare say I shan't Kve long." Nigel 
was getting tired, and therefore melancholy, 
but he felt every word he said. ''Why 
mayn't I say so, if it's true ? But I shall 
be content to work for you and yours, and 
it will be worth something to have got her 
truest son back to the dear old art." 

''Oh, Nigel, if we can!" 

Ursula caught his enthusiasm. Austin 
Hope's words, too, had found their mark. 
A successful man ! Deep down in her own 
heart Ursula knew that he was not wrong 
when he had called her ambitious. She had 
never forgotten his hard judgment upon 
Lance. If she could force him to change 
his mind ! 

Nigel had dealt cunningly with his sister. 
It was hard to say why he was so bent on 
carrying through his scheme. It was partly 
from gratitude to Lance — ^for he honestly 
beUeved he was doing him good service — 
partly from reluctance to fail in what he 
had once undertaken, and for the sake also 
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of the amusement the business aflforded him 
in his long hours of inaction. 

And now the strong quiet force of Ursula's 
influence was used on the same side. '* Oh, 
Lance, if you were to win the prize!" she 
said to him with brightening eyes. 

" The prize!" repeated Lance, as if he had 
half forgotten it, then looking down at her 
surprised. '* Should you really care about 
my getting it, Ursula ? " 

Her sweet eager face and flushing cheeks 
answered before her words. " Oh, you don't 
know how proud I should be ! " 

Lance smiled, then took her hand and 
kissed it. *^ If my queen wants it," he said, 
" we must do our best to get it for her." 

But while he smiled, the shadow of pre- 
occupation was gathering over his eyes 
agaia. 

If Ursula was ever jealous of those absent 
thoughts of his, she dashed the feeling in- 
stantly away, as unworthy both of him, and 
of what she had set herself to be to him ; 
.besides, she knew in her heart that all 
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jealousy was needless. She was more to 
Tn'm than even in the first days of their love* 
He cared for her more deeply, silently, and 
trustingly. Sometimes the grave tenderness 
of his manner brought the tears into her 
eyes. Only the careless days of castle- 
building were over. 

Lance had gone back to his own lodgings 
near the Quattro Fontane, before Ursula and 
her father came, and Nigel came down in 
the world to receive them; that is to say, he 
moved to a lower floor of his old habitation. 

For many hours in each day Lance was 
away from them. Every one knew his 
occupation, but he seldom spoke of it. 

^' It is fairly launched at last," said Nigel 
to Ursula, " and nothing on earth can stop 
it now." 

'^ Only one thing," she answered. " If 
his brother were to be ill, or want him, he 
would go home directly." 

"Godfrey Deane won't be able to part 
with him," said Nigel complacently. 

" He says he should telegraph to old Mr. 
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Deane immediately, and that he is sm-e he 
would let him go back at once ; he believes 
Mr. Godfrey Deane could spare him quite 
well if he liked. Nothing would keep Lance. 
He would rather give up the Bank altogether. 
Every day, when TOncle Pierre brings his 
letters here from the poste restante^ I feel 
afraid there will be one from Maxy." 

'^ Then we will burn it when it comes," 
said Nigel, laughing; and Ursula laughed, 
too. 

"Look here, Nigel," she said, a day or 
two later; and she held up a letter before 
his eyes, directed evidently in Maxy's big 
laborious handwriting. " Lance's brother 
has written to him." 

"Not really." And Nigel came to the 
table and took up the letter. " Whew ! " 
he whistled, after a few moments of dis- 
concerted contemplation. " Tiresome little 
chap." 

" I hope he is well," said Ursula, sighing; 
" and that he writes cheerfully, for if not 
Lance will be oJBf at once." 
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"Yes; there would be the end of it — all 
our work wasted. I say, Ursula, need you 
give him the letter ? " 

" My dear Nigel ! " 

" Ten to one Lance is off to-night. Of 
course the boy will make the worst of it, 
boys always do, and then nothing will keep 
Lance, It is like going down within sight 
of laud." 

*^ It is very unfortunate, very," 

"' Unfortunate ! It's complete ruin. Of 
course, Ursie, I did not mean you to keep 
back that letter altogether, but only just for 
a few days, until Lance has got deeper into 
his picture." 

"It would make no difference to Lance 
if he thought he ought to go," said Ursula 
proudly. 

"But it might make all the difference to 
us if he got the letter a little later. Now 
listen, Ursula : don't give him the letter for 
a day or two." 

"No, no, no, Nigel; you frighten nle. 
Maxy might be ill. I should never forgive 
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myseK if anything went wrong. Nigel^ 
give me back the letter." 

" I wasn't going to tear it up," said 
Nigel, restoring it with a laugh. 

"If Maxy only knew!" resumed Ursula 
presently, 

"That's just it. Look here!" Nigel 
spoke slowly and meditatively. " I am only 
considering what would really be the best for 
Lance. I believe this boy Maxy would be as 
eager as anybody about Lance's painting. 
He might just have written a grumbling 
letter without meaning haK he said, and 
Lance would throw up everything, and then 
find he had gone home for nothing. That 
might be, you know." 

"Wen? "said Ursula. 

"Well, on the other hand, you write to 
him explaining things to him a httle bit^ 
and saying we only thought it fair to give 
him a chance of not bringing Lance home 
uselessly, by knowing nothing of what is. 
going on." 

"But " interposed Ursula. 
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Nigel held up Ms hand. '^Say that you 
have the letter all ready to give Lance in 
a minute if he still wishes it. If he is really 
ill, or fretting, or anything, Lance must go 
home directly, of course." 

" Of com'se," echoed Ursula. 

^'Directly," repeated Nigel. "No one 
would keep him a moment. Only I do 
think it is hard on that poor boy to make 
him spoil all Lance's prospects without 
knowing it, merely by a chance letter 
written when he was bored perhaps, or on 
a wet day, or something of the sort." 

" I don't know," said Ursula ; " it is very- 
perplexing." 

'^ My dear child, it is only that you give 
Lance a chance, and treat that boy Maxy 
like a reasonable being, instead of letting 
him act in the dark." 

"But Lance would call it a breach of 
trust. He may be very angry withme." 

Nigel looked at her gravely. " He may, 
Ursula. But I should think you cared for 
him enough to brave the chance of his dis- 
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pleasure, when it is to serve him. If you 
are not wiUing to make sacrifices, you are 
not fit to be an artist's wife." 

Ursula's colour rose, and her eyes kindled. 

"It will be very miserable," she said; 
"but if only I was sure I was doing what 
was best for him I could bear it." 
. " Can you bear to think of the picture 
never being finished? I can't. Ursula, 
I shall never forget all I owe Lance. If we 
could pay it back a little by keeping worries 
out of his way, and leaving him free for his 
work 1 If you ever marry him, Ursula, you 
wiU have to bear the heavy end of many 
burdens by yourself." 

"I am ready," said Ursula. 

"I knew you would be. You ought to 
write to-day, Ursula. We ought to get 
back the boy's answer as soon as we can. 
That is only fair to Lance and to him." 

" If I felt more sure ! " sighed Ursula. 

" There, you are not going back on it ! 
Only for a few days. Be brave and un- 
selfish." 
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And Ursula gave him a lettej to Maxy 
for that day's post. 

Many things might have been altered if 
Ursula could have gone with her letter, and 
been near Maxy when he received it. 

He had left Marlixtowe for Wales in the 
best possible spirits. Home was dull with- 
out Lance or old Jane, and to one of Maxy's 
hopeful nature and narrow experience, a 
change meant of necessity an improvement. 
It was quite true, as Mrs. Gwynne wrote to 
Lance, that he was perfectly wild at the first 
sight of the mountains, and his message to 
his brother was given while they were jolt- 
ing along a rough mountain-road, with a 
precipice falling away on one side, and 
jagged peaks cutting the wintry sky above 
their heads. It was grand, it was new ; it 
seemed rather dangerous, and his mother was 
a little frightened. Maxy thought it quite 
dehghtfal. If the horse had shied they 
must certainly have gone over the precipice 
down into the dashing stream below. That 
was something like travelling. But the 
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horse showed no disposition whatever to 
shy ; he jogged on in dull, unswerving good 
behaviour, Maxy watched for him to prick 
his ears or swish his tail until his eyes grew 
heavy. The road climbed up and down, 
winding round jutting boulders of slate, and 
fissures in the mountain. When at last 
they reached their destination, Maxy was 
too weary to notice anything, or to resent 
his mother's declaration that he must go to 
bed at once. 

Mrs. Gwynne looked about her curiously. 
The wild Welsh hills, the mountain silence, 
the hoarse voice of a distant torrent, all 
reminded her of her youth. Though it was 
still early in the afternoon, the frosty red 
sun was already hidden by the hills, and the 
shadows were falling fast. The house, hired 
not long ago by Stephen Grijffiths, her 
sister's stepson, was rather a big, rambhilg 
building, low and gaunt-looking. It had 
been an inn, ruined some time since by 
a new railway, and it had taken its down- 
fall gloomily. The framework, whence the 
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sign had been removed, looked like a gal- 
lows. HaK the rooms opening from the 
low, dark hall were uninhabited. One win- 
dow, nearly opaque with dirt, looked into 
a damp brick yard, and ivy leaves knocked 
•with bogy taps against the panes. 

In one comer of the hall stood a strange, 
tall clock, battered and decayed with age. 
Maxy knew it too well in after days. It 
was a very peculiar clock. At midnight, at 
midday, and at every intermediate three 
hours, some worn-out machinery inside it 
set a group of manikins dancing, and the 
same clockwork jangled out the gay music 
of a Scotch reel. There was something 
indescribably weird in hearing the thin, 
discordant notes rattle through the dance 
music in that silent hall. The ancient 
clock spread a certain sad, haunted 
atmosphere round it. The gloom might 
have been there before the clock, but the 
shadows seemed darkest round the comer 
where it stood, and the silence more dreary 
after its cracked chords ceased to vibrate. 
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The quiet horse that had brought Maxy 
and his mother was to take her part of her 
return journey that same evening; for she 
had kept Maxy to the last at MarHxtowe,. 
and she and Owen Gwynne were due very 
shortly at Southampton. 

Maxy was tired out with his rough 
journey. He was half asleep while his 
mother unpacked his things, and he did not 
know that her heart haK failed her at the 
last moment when she stood by the bedside, 
with her boy's hand clasped in hers, giving 
parting injimctions to her sister. 

Maxy raised himself, still sleepily, to kiss 
her. It was almost in a dream that he 
presently heard the horse's slow jog-trot go 
past the window. She was gone, and Maxy 
fell asleep again directly. 

When he awoke it was dark, and he could 
not remember for the moment where he was. 
The dying fire scarcely threw a gHmmer of 
Hght into the room. How very still the 
house was ! Maxy raised himself to Hsten for 
some sound. No one was stirring. Would 
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they leave him all night in the dark like 
this ? His heart began to beat. He had 
often been left alone for a long time at home, 
but then Jane was in the house, and he 
had not such a big, shadowy room, and 

Something black and heavy hghted on his 
bed. Did it spring up or fall down ? Maxy 
could not tell. In sudden terror he buried 
his head underneath the bed-clothes ; then, 
ashamed of his fright, forced himself to un- 
cover it again and to look. It was a black 
cat, a large black cat, with green eyes, 
sitting on his bed. Maxy tried to laugh, 
but he did not like the sound of his own 
laughter. Still, the cat was company; it 
was something living, and he was glad 
when it walked up the bed, purring uncon- 
cernedly, and stood humping up its back 
upon his chest. 

Maxy tried to hold it in his arms. ^' Oh, 
cat, please stay with me," he said; but 
the black cat slipped out of his grasp, as 
cats do, and walked on, brushing its tail 
across his face. A light jump, and it was 
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gone into the shadows ; but Maxy did not 
like to fancy the green eyes lurking some- 
where, and watching him out of the dark- 
ness. He called aloud ; still no answer ; 
only just then the weird clock struck in the 
hall below, and then came the strange mock- 
merry music, he did not know from where — 
it sounded thin and far away, as if it was 
played in the air above his head ; a wheeze, 
a rattle, and all was still again. 

For the first time in his life a thrill of 
superstitious terror tingled through Maxy's 
frame. He could not jump out of his bed, 
poor boy ; no, he could only gather himself 
together, and sit peering into the dark, 
Ustening — ^Hstening. 

Probably it was not for veiy long — cer- 
tainly not for hours, as Maxy ever afterwards 
believed— that he was left alone. A foot- 
step came down the passage, the door 
opened, and a candle, supper, and his aunt 
came in. Maxy's nature was elastic, his 
heart bounded up again at the first 
sound of life ; but still he looked into 
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the dark corners of his big room with a 
shiver, and an impression of horror was 
given to him that was never done away. 

No one was actually cruel to him at 
Abervelly. It was the great cold and loneli- 
ness that broke him down. They attended 
to him, obeyed his mother's orders respect- 
ing him with tolerable fidelity, and then 
left him for long hours by himself. The 
weather was bitterly cold, and Mrs. Griffiths, 
close and money-loving, just as Lance had 
guessed her to be, grudged even the little 
handful of coals needed to keep Maxy's fire 
alight. She grumbled while she sparingly 
put them on; and Maxy, used to obedience, 
shivered, and did not remonstrate. He 
caught a bad cold, and his feverish nights 
increased the fanciful terror he felt about 
the house, and the midnight music of the 
clock. 

One evening, not long before Christmas, 
an unaccustomed step came down the pas- 
sage — a noisy, running step, that cleared 
the short stairs with a jump, and stopped 
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outside Ms door. Presently the lock was 
turned, and a boy, about a couple of yeais 
older than himself, came into the room. 

Maxy turned round delighted. What 
good wind could have blown a boy here? 
The new-comer asked Maxy's name and age, 
telling him in return that he was Steenie 
Griffiths, only child of Mrs. Griffiths' step- 
son. He was come home from school for 
the Christmas holidays. 

'^ I hate home,'' he said ; ''it's worse than 
school." 

Steenie Griffiths stood looking about him, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

" So you have got this room, have you ? " 
he remarked presently. 

" It's a queer old room, isn't it? " said 
Maxy. 

'' I suppose you know it's haunted," care- 
lessly said Steenie. 

" Haunted ! " Maxy tried to laugh, but 
he felt himself grow pale. 

'' Of course it is. Do you never hear 
anything at night ? " 
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^* There are odd cracks," said Maxy. '' I 
suppose it's the furniture ? " 

^'Ah, odd cracks are there? I believe 
you ! Bless you, it's not the furniture, oh 
no ; only, of course, if it's dark you can't 
see anything. You know a man was mur- 
dered here?" 

^*No," answered Maxy, drawing a long 
breath. 

'^ Oh, haven't you heard the story? It's 
awfully creepy. I rather think there are 
still the stains of blood in that corner — they 
won't come out, you know, so they put that 
old chest over the place to hide them. It 

was one dark winter's night Shall I 

tell you about it ? " 

''Yes, please, do." 

"I wouldn't sleep here by myself for a 
good deal.'* Steenie's story began in these 
encouraging words. 

He was not a particularly bad boy; he 
was only rather slow of apprehension, and 
given to being cruel without knowing it, as 
boys often are. It was good fun to tell 
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Maxy all the most horrible stories his 
memory or his fancy could suggest ; and, to 
do him justice, he scarcely understood the 
harm he was doing. Maxy would have 
scorned to stop him, though he knew how 
these ghastly tales would come back to him 
after dark. 

But they grew to be to Maxy an anguish 
of terror by night and of bitter shame by 
day. Many an hour he spent sobbing over 
his cowardHness ; many a brave resolve was 
made in the broad daylight, while the flush 
mounted hotly to his forehead ^t the bare 
remembrance of having been frightened like 
a girl. But when the dark hours drew on, 
and the house was still, and the strain of 
lonely silence pressed upon the sensitive 
nerves, then the nameless terror rose again 
like a phantom. The loud, sudden cracks of 
the old furniture ; the scuffling of rats behind 
the wainscot; the striking of the clock, in- 
terwoven by Steenie into his stories, as the 
chosen signal both of ghosts and murderers ; 
the rustling of the wind in the bed-curtains, 
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which seemed to be drawn aside by ghostly 
h^nds — all these sounds used to be drowned 
at last to Maxy by the violent beating of his 
own heart. With the strange reticence of 
childhood, he shrank from complainiug, or 
from confessing his fears* Once only he 
asked his aunt to let him change his room. 
He said it was so cold there; and then, 
feeling that he had not been honest, he 
added, '' And Steenie says it's haunted." 

'^ Steenie dares to tell such tales," said 
Mrs. Griffiths quietly. " He shall hear of it. 
And you, Maxy, never let me hear you talk 
rubbish like that again." 

That evening Steenie came up late into 
Maxy's room with a heavy, dogged expres- 
sion on his face. ^' You are a sneak, you 
feHow," he said, looking sullenly down at 
Maxy. " See what you got me by telling 
tales." 

His father had been beating him. Maxy 
was horribly shocked. To have got another 
boy into a scrape, to have been called a 
sneak, was almost worse than all his other 
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troubles. His brain seemed to be turning. 
^^ Lance," he called aloud in a shrill, sharj) 
voice, ^VLance, come and take me away 
from this place ! " 

Steenie clapped his hand angrily over his 
mouth. '^ Hold your tongue," he said ; 
*^ they'll say I'm hurting you next." 

The rough words recalled Maxy to him- 
self, but his brother's name brought him 
comfort, for he remembered the promise 
Lance had extracted from him, and he 
felt that the time for keeping it was at 
hand. 

Steenie's troubles were now added to his 
own. The boy's father was a man of 
violent, gloomy temper, and Steenie was 
knocked about and flogged until his life 
became a burden to him. Sometimes Maxy 
heard his cries sounding through the lonely 
house. He used to come to Maxy and 
threaten to run away to sea. A kind of 
friendship grew up between the boys, and 
careless as Steenie was of him, Maxy 
delayed writing to Lance from a chival- 
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roTis reluctance to desert his companion 
in misfortune. 

But one evening Steenie came up reck- 
less and defiant. He had disobeyed some 
order of his father's, and knew what was 
in store for him. He said he did not care, 
but he shrank back when he heard his 
father's voice calling to him. Maxy clutched 
his arm and held him tight, and both boys 
waited while the heavy footsteps mounted 
the stairs, and Stephen Griffiths came into 
Maxy's room with a hunting-whip in his 
hand. He laid hold of Steenie's shoulder, 
while Maxy clung to him frantically. 

''Let go, boy," said Stephen Griffiths 
angrily ; and the next moment Maxy felt 
himself roughly shaken off and thrown 
backwards. Steenie made no resistance, 
and as Maxy raised himself, he heard the 
door slam heavily. He held his breath, 
and tried to stop his ears, to shut out what 
he knew would follow. 

In the dead of that night Steenie came 
creeping noiselessly into Maxy's room. He 
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was dressed, and carried his cap in his 
hand, and a sort of knapsack over his 
shoulders. '^Well," he said, fis Maxy turned 
his startled eyes upon him, ^^ I've had about 
enough of this, and I am off to sea. You 
needn't mind. It must be better than this 
hfe, whatever it is." 

Maxy did not pity him. Oh, to go with 
him — to escape from this haunted room, 
away across the blue sea, to some island 
where there were palms and coral reefs, 
and gorgeous tropical birds I Going to sea 
meant Masterman Eeady's island to Maxy. 
The scenes so often read about seemed to 
grow real to his feverish fancy. If only he 
had been able to move ! To be left here 
all alone was very bitter. ^^ I am glad you 
can go," he said bravely. "Hush! Wasn't 
that a step? "^ 

" They are aU in bed," whispered Steenie 
back again. " I had to wait till everything 
was quiet. I shall go straight to Swansea ; 
there are ships there. But, I say. Max, 
have you got any money ? " 
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Maxy's face lighted up with pleasure. 
^'Yes, I have," he said joyfully, drawing 
the little case Lance had given him from 
under his pillow. ^^My brother gave me 
all this. Look here." And he emptied his 
little store — ^his two sovereigns and a few 
odd shillings, into Steenie^s hand. 

'^It's awfully good of you," said Steenie, 
gathering it up. " You shall have it all 
back at the end of my first voyage. I say, 
you won't tell them a word about where I 
have gone ? " 

Maxy looked at him wonderrngly. "What 
did Steenie take him for? Did he think that 
he could first help, and then betray him ? 
That money, given and received, had bound 
him to Steenie's interest for ever. 

" You needn't fear," he sai-d, with a con- 
temptuous little smile. ''They won't get 
anything out of me." 

'' They won't hurt you," continued Ste- 
phen, looking down at him, *' No one does 
hurt sick people." 

''I am not sick," said Maxy, rather 
nettled. 
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^' Ain't you, though ! You can't see 
yourself. Besides Never mind." 

'' Besides what ? Go on." 

^'Nothing." 

^' Do tell me. You really must." 

*' There's nothing much to tell; only I 
heard old Betsy saying to Mother Griffiths 
that you were not long for this world." 

Maxy raised himself on his elbow, and 
stared with widely opened eyes at Steenie. 
"Not long for this world!" That was 
what they said of dying people. Was he 
going to die ? — and here, away from Lance, 
among strangers, in this cruel, lonely 
house ? — never see Lance again ? The 
words rang in his ears with a loud boom- 
ing noise — " Not long for this world ! " 

Everything seemed to be floating away 
from him. The room rocked up and down, 
and he heard Steenie speaking in a voice 
that sounded thin and distant — "Well, 
good-bye. I must be off." 

" Stop ! " whispered Maxy hoarsely. 

This was his last chance. 
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Feebly he put his hand up to his head, 
and strove to call back and steady his 
stunned, scattered thoughts. There was 
only one thing he cared much about now. 
He must see Lance again before he died. 
Steenie must put a letter to him into the 
post, for Maxy felt that he could trust no 
one else in the house. 

That letter, if it had reached Lance, 
would have brought him back with winged 
speed. It was the cry of Maxy's utter 
need. Simple enough as far as words went, 
its strength lay in its weakness — in the 
uneven lines, in the crooked letters that 
wavered up and down as the quick-beating 
heart had shaken the guiding hand. 

Steenie stood by impatiently. He held 
the ink for Maxy, and a guttering tallow 
candle, and was perpetually urging him to 
make haste. " Only come soon, Lance," 
wrote Maxy, ^^ for they say I am not long 
for this world." 

He looked up, and through the half-closed 
curtains saw the moon shining coldly be- 
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hind the stern ridge of the mountains, and 
black shadows lying across a thin covering 
of snow. ^^ Not long for this world ! " Was 
the other unknown world, where he would 
have to go, out somewhere yonder beyond 
those dark cold hills ? He shivered, then 
wrote eagerly again. 

The letter was finished, folded, directed 
most carefully, and Steenie crept noiselessly 
away. Maxy heard the stairs creak once 
or twice, Hstened for the soft closing of the 
back door, and then everything was per- 
fectly still again, and he was left to face, 
through the many hours of a winter's night, 
the strange new thought of death. 

The next day every one was searching 
high and low for Steenie. 

Maxy heard him called underneath his 
window by many different voices. His 
father shouted for him angrily, Mrs. 
Griffiths ostentatiously, the old stableman 
quaveringly, and the maids with shrill 
frequency, as if the excitement made rather 
a pleasant stir. Of course no answer came, 
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and as the business of the day drew on, the 
search was given up for the time. No one 
was particularly uneasy. It was not till the 
evening that Mrs. Griffiths began, by her 
stepson's order, to bestir herself. He was 
very angry when he came home and found 
Steenie still absent, and no steps being 
taken for his discovery and punishment. 
Mrs. Griffiths came up to Maxy's room. 

He was lying, as he had lain all day, 
doing nothing, spent with the excitement 
of the night before. 

'^ Maxy," asked hi& aunt, " do you know 
anything of Steenie Griffiths ? " 

Maxy raised his heavy eyes to her face. 
'^Steenie," he repeated; and then he 
remembered, and lay silent, doubting how 
he should reply. ^'I have not seen him 
to-day," he said at last. 

'^I did not ask you that. I ask," — 
raising her voice — ** if you know where that 
boy is gone?" 

^'I cannot tell you,'' answered Maxy. 

'^ Do you mean you will not ? " 
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Maxy smiled a little, giving his aunt 
a bright deprecating glance, that would 
have moved some people — it passed over 
his wan face so like a smibeam falling on 
the snow. 

" Are you going to answer, Maxy ? " 

"Don't be angry, Aunt Patience," said 
Maxy, looking up at her pleadingly. He 
had no friends here, he knew, but it made 
his heart heavy to see her cold face darken 
yet more towards him. 

" Will you speak ? " she said. 

Poor Maxy was no tactician. He could 
be faithful and silent, but he had never 
learned how to shuffle or equivocate. 

Mrs. Griffiths stood waiting a moment, 
then went to the door and called. A 
man's footstep came slowly up the stairs. 
A faint sick thrill of fear came over Maxy 
as Stephen Griffiths, with a heavy frown on 
his face and the heavy hunting-whip once 
more in his hand, stood in the doorway. 
Then he gathered his strength together 
and faced him quietly. 
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It was not a very long ordeal. Oaths and 
threats were powerless to break his silence. 
Once the stinging lash was raised, and fell 
heavily across his cheek and neck; but Mrs. 
Griffiths caught her stepson's arm. "You 
must not touch him," she said peremptorily. 

Maxy looked from one to the other 
passively, with no hope of pity; but there 
was not a sign of yielding on his white face. 

" I will not see you again, Maxy, until 
you give in," his aunt said to him at last. 
" You shall have nothing to eat but bread 
and water, and no one but Agnes shall come 
near you." 

Agnes was the Welsh maid, who knew 
very few words of English. 

Stephen Griffiths, furious and storming, 
had left the room. 

Maxy said nothing. Once more the faint 
surprised smile gleamed across his face. 
Did they know him so little as to expect 
thus to conquer him? It never dawned 
upon him that it might be wrong to keep 
his word to Steenie. When his aunt was 
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gone away he clasped his hands over his 
heart and sighed. 

For a few days Mrs. Griflfiths fulfilled her 
threat, and left Maxy to solitude, and bread 
and water; but she did not dare carry 
things too far, and presently she visited 
him again. 

She found him very gentle and patient, 
but nothing would induce him to tell her 
about Steenie. He waited until she was 
weary of scolding him, and then he asked 
her gravely — "Aunt Patience, do you think 
I am not long for this world ? " 

Through his solitary days that question 
had been for ever ringing in his ears. 

Mrs. Griffiths looked at him. "I can't 
tell you. People are often punished for 
doing wrong, by being ill. If you did as 
you are told, I dare say you would get 
better." 

" I really would tell you if I could," said 
Maxy meekly. "Aunt Patience, I am sorry 
you are angry." And he held out his hand 
to her. 
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" And yet you won't speak." 

" No," he said quietly, drawing back 
the hand she would not take. "I never 
wiU." 

After that she let him alone, and he 
waited hour by hour for Lance's coming. 

'^ It must be growing near. Lance would 
travel so quickly," he said to himseK every 
morning. ^^ One night more gone. I must 
be patient. Lance is almost here " 

And then instead of his brother, there 

came to him Ursula's letter. 

****** 

The wild despair and agony of that day 
were over. The passion that had seemed 
to tear his frame in two, had ebbed away, 
calmed by utter exhaustion. He had got to 
reaUze the thought, which at first seemed 
incredible in its cruelty, that Ursula had 
kept his letter back from Lance. 

His answer to her, written in the lulls of 
those stormy fits of sobbing that had been 
sweeping over him all day, rending his very 
hfe away, lay beside him now, all ready to be 
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sent. She would not dare keep this second 
letter back. Lance would come now. The 
long days would have to drag themselves 
past again — more long days, more deathly 
nights ; but they would pass, and he would 
come at last. 

Now, as the twihght closed in, Maxy lay 
quiet — ^very quiet. He was stiU thinking 
about Lance, but slowly his thoughts were 
changing their direction. 

Dear Lance ! so he was painting ? How 
long it was since he painted — never since 
he came home ! Lance must be happy, 
painting. 

And at Kome, too. How very much 
Lance had once loved Eome. And Ursula 
was there. He was at Eome with Ursula, 
and he was paiating. Maxy was glad. 

It may be that the slow fever burning 
in his veins intensified his memory into 
unnatural vividness. 

Perhaps he was half wandering. In 
some strange way he seemed to have been 
carried back to the square parlour at Mar- 
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lixtowe ; the rain was splasliing with rhyth- 
metical regularity on to the gravel walk 
outside ; and Lance, just home from Italy, 
with his eyes full of the light of energy and 
hope, was talking about Eome. 

Maxy could even see the drawings that 
Lance held up before his eyes; he saw 
the stately city of many domes and spires, 
saw the blue sky and blossoming orange- 
trees. 

Presently the scene shifted, and he was 
looking at Lance, who stood alone in a dark 
room, with his head bowed upon his folded 
arms ; and a voice said, " They have taken 
away his life/' Then Maxy understood, as 
he had never done before, what it was that 
Lance had been called upon to give up in 
that hour. 

And now, after long years, it fell out that 
in some way his crown of life was within 
his grasp once more. Would Maxy bid 
him lay it down? Should he. Lance's 
^^Httle Hopeful," be the one to blight his 
hopes ? 
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No, a thousand times, no. 

" Dear Lance," wliispered Maxy to him- 
self, and the tears stole from under his 
drooped eyelashes — " dear Lance, I would 
not bring you back. I think God will take 
care of me." 

Surely God Himself sent that thought of 
comfort into the young, lonely heart, whom 
no one had ever taught about the Great 
Father who loved him. 

Some spark of the spirit whereof are 
made martyrs and heroes burnt in Maxy's 
soul. Before him lay a painful life — ^it 
might be, a lonely death. He accepted 
both, with a sinking heart it is true, but 
an unfaltering will. 

The letter he had written to Ursula was 
torn up. Once more the laborious task 
began again — so sadly this time. He bade 
Ursula still keep his letter back from Lance, 
and wrote brave words of his well-doing 
alone. Also he promised to write himself 
to Lance, such a letter as would set his 
mind at rest, and leave him free to work. 
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When old Agnes came in a little later, she 
found Maxy fast asleep, with a smile upon 
his face, and his letter already sealed, 
clasped tightly in his hand. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Already at Eome a faint foretaste of spring 
was in the air. 

It had in it a scent of violets and almond 
blossom; the wind often blew very softly. 
Blue and silvery tints brightened on the 
Alban hills. Spring was not awakened yet, 
but it was stirring in its sleep. 

The New Year was stealing on with 
seeming tranquiUity, and yet Ursula Kuth- 
ven was not the only person who felt now 
and again a sense of oppression and suspense, 
a conviction that the quietness would not 
remain for very long unbroken. 

Of their small circle some were working, 
some were waiting, some were taking their 
pleasure. 
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Captain Euthven belonged both to the first 
division and to the last, for the thorough 
lionizing of Kome was to him a most serious 
business, and he was enjoying himself very 
much, unconscious of any gathering storms. 
His soKcitude about his son was laid aside 
for the present. Nigel was getting well, but 
was clearly not yet strong enough to paint, 
and there was great repose in knowing that 
idling was for the time being his legitimate 
occupation. It was natural, perhaps, that 
he should be getting weary of Eome after 
his severe illness there, and his heart was 
now set on seeing the Murillos at Seville, 
and on studying the Spanish school of paint- 
ing in its own country. Without that, he 
told his father, he should feel his education 
to be an incomplete one; so, as soon as 
Lance's picture had got the prize, he wanted 
to set off. Captain Euthven, as usual, 
sighed, doubted, and acquiesced. 

Now and then Nigel went with him on 
a sight-seeing expedition, and threw all his 
ideas into confusion by his wild theories and 
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new Kghts, so that in general Mr. Kuthven 
greatly preferred the well-regulated enthu- 
siasm and time-honoured judgments of his 
trusty Murray. 

He was very busy. Had he not to make 
himseK acquainted with the whole art 
treasury of ancient and modern Kome? 
Every day brought him a fresh field for 
conquest — a new church, Basilica, antique 
temple, frescoed villa, dead ruin, or living 
studio. 

The antiquities were to him (as Nigel's 
father) of secondary importance. Pictures 
must of necessity be his first object, and 
poor David Euthven found some of the 
minor galleries very hard nuts to crack. 
True, Murray printed all the proper pictures 
to be sought for in large type, so he need 
not waste time over the lesser lights; but he 
worked with a conscience as well as a will, 
and could not be satisfied unless he really 
^' felt " all the great pictures of the world. 

Presepio, Francia, Garofalo, Vasarij 
Eaphael, Titian, Domenichino, Corregoio (a 
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yery fine and celebrated picture, vide Mur- 
ray). There Mr. Kuthven would halt, shade 
his eyes, step backwards, staring with might 
and main, and feeling just a tinge of supe- 
rior pity for such of his fellow sight-seers 
as passed on with only a cheerful, cursory 
glance at the masterpiece before them. 

He had his unquiet moments. Did he 
really think the " Last Judgment " the 
finest painting in the world ? Had he felt 
the smallest inclination to shed tears when 
he first beheld the "Apollo Belvedere?" 
Was he not obKged sternly to swallow an 
incipient yawn when only in the sixth room 
of the HaUs of the Capitol? Well, there 
are some secrets that men bury in their 
hearts, and carry with them to the grave. 
No one guessed his weakness. And this 
is certain: not another of the party had 
one quarter of Captain Euthven's honest 
enjoyment of that Eoman spring. 

Not Ursula. The day on which she began 
to have a secret from Lance was her last of 
light-hearted happiness. The deception 
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weighed heavily upon her. Every day 
she took Maxy's unopened letter out of 
her desk, and wondered what were its con- 
tents. Even after his answer came she felt 
no hghter. She cried over it, and told 
Nigel that she thought she must tell Lance 
all the same. But — ^the time was growing 
short; all necessity for hiding anything 
would soon be over ; the picture was 
getting on rapidly, and Nigel could see 
no shadow of reason for beHeving from 
Maxy's letter that he was not well and 
happy. 

So, too, thought Lance when Maxy wrote 
to him, as he had promised Ursula to do. 

Afterwards, one of the things for which 
Lance felt it to be hardest to forgive him- 
self was that he could ever have been taken 
in by poor Max/s transparent cheating. 
Never was there a more overstrained and 
unnatural little letter. It gave the impres- 
sion at first sight that Maxy was singularly 
heartless, and Wales the most deKghtful 
country in the world. He never, as it 
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seemed, missed his brother, and had ahnost 
forgotten Marlixtowe. 

Lance smiled as he laid it down, with 
a secret feeling of relief. At any other 
time he would have read easily between the 
lines, which Maxy had guarded so care- 
fully from being blotted by his fast-faUing 
tears. He would have doubted the cheeri- 
ness, and seen through the marked omissions 
at a glance. But now he was under a spell, 
and of all things foreign to his picture his 
mind took little note. Maxy's letter lay on 
the ledge of his easel, and the writer's secret 
remained unguessed at. 

Godfrey Deane, all this time, without any 
effort on his own part, had been able to play 
easily into Nigel's hands. The cumbersome 
machinery of ItaUan law moved as slowly 
as though its one object was to gain time 
for Lance. Now, as if everything con- 
spired to keep Lance away from England, 
the head of the firm, impatient of the 
interminable delays, had made up his mind 
to come out to Rome himself, and, as 
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he said, to kill two birds with one stone — 
have a peep at Italy, and settle matters in 
person with his son's help. Finding his 
soKtary journey out very dull, he had bidden 
Lance remain, to travel home with him; 
and to this arrangement Lance made no 
resistance. 

It would have been a sore pang to leave 
Eome now. He had become wrapped up in 
his painting to a degree that astonished 
even Nigel, who, however, was much excited 
himseK, now that the time for the exhibition 
of the different pictures had sq nearly come. 
He had seen a good many of them, and 
thought that not one of them was to be 
compared with Lance's. 

It was nearly finished before Ursula saw 
it, by Lance's particular wish; but a few 
days before it was sent to the Palazzo of 
the Russian Prince, she went with her 
father, Nigel, and her old uncle to visit it. 

Lance was painting when they came in, 
but he moved aside silently, and watched 
Ursula as she stood before his easel. 
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Not a very large picture, nor a brightly 
coloured one. Ursula's first thought was 
how small seemed the dark square of can- 
vas, which of late ha(J. been as the very 
centre of their lives. Then she looked 
again and forgot everything in Lance's 
work. 

He had taken his subject from Milton's 
poem, '^ Samson Agonistes." A stray volume 
of Milton chanced to be among Nigel's 
scanty store of books, and, reading it in his 
long vigils during his friefid's illness, Lance 
had been struck by its tragic moumfulness. 

The scene was Samson's meeting before 
his death with his father, and with the fair, 
false wife, who had betrayed him into the 
hands of the Philistines. 

It was a powerful picture. There was 
something terrible in its intensity: the stern 
anguish of remorse and shame of the blind 
captive champion — the PhiHstine woman's 
beauty and treacherous grace — the pathos 
and tenderness in white-haired Manoah's 
sorrow for his fallen son; in the back- 
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ground the fainter pity and curiosity ex- 
pressed on the countenances of the Danite 
chorus. The story needed no further 
telling. 

Ursula felt as if this picture gave her a 
deeper view into Lance's nature. She was 
oppressed by it, and she gazed as if she 
could not take her eyes from Samson's 
reproachful, haughty, yet despairing face. 

Its expression haunted her even after 
they had left the studio, where each one 
of them had spoken in an undertone, and 
the commonplace words of compliment? had 
been strangely few. 

An hour later she and Lance were 
wandering among the mountainous ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla. Its broken roofs 
and dizzy arches stood out against the 
bright blue sky; and they walked slowly 
over the shattered mosaic pavement, amid 
tangles of spring flowers and fragrant shrubs. 
All was peaceful there, and very silent. 
Ursula had some pale roses in her hand 
that Lance had gathered for her among 
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the ruins. She was still thinking of his 
picture. 

'^ Lance," she presently asked, "would 
it be very hard for you to forgive an 
injury ? " 

" I cannot tell, Ursula. I hope not," he 
said with a smile. 

" But if you had trusted any one, and 
been deceived ? " 

His face changed. It seemed as if he 
had been identifying himseK for so long 
with the wrongs of his hero that a shadow 
of the dark look he had depicted fell upon 
his face. 

'^I trust I may never be tried," he 
answered, after a moment's hesitation. 

Ursula turned away and sat down on the 
broken shaft of a column which a wild rose 
had garlanded. Her heart was heavy, and 
the foreboding of trouble was growing 
stronger. 

Lance stood near her, looking absently 
across the mass of ruin towards the eastern 
slope of the Avcntine. 
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Ursula watched him unperceived. ^^ What 
a sad face his is now," she thought. 

It had no longer the grave steadfastness 
she first remembered. A cloud had settled, 
on him that rarely lifted. Very seldom came 
the old sweet smile, and much of its bright- 
ness was gone. He had grown older-look- 
ing within the last few months, and the 
quietness that used to be the most remark- 
able thing in his face, had changed into a 
restlessness that it was distressing to watch. 

^^ How altered he is," thought Ursula 
again, ^^ how altered, and partly by my fault. 
Oh, Nigel, Nigel, was it worth while so to 
urge him on and then deceive him ? When 
Lance knows, he will hate me. How he will 
scorn the deceit. How he grieves even 
now, because he does not think that he is 
true to himseK; and that I should join in 
cheating him " 

^' Ursula," said Lance suddenly, " some- 
thing is making you unhappy." 

She shook her head, but he saw heavy 
tears fall upon the broken pavement. 

VOL. II. F 
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^^ I have thought so once or twice before," 
continued Lance. " Do you think I do not 
know your face? Ursula, what troubles 
you ? " 

^' I cannot tell you," said Ursula sadly. 

^'Then you have a secret." He spoke 
in a low, rather stern voice. 

*' Yes, Lance — dear Lance, only for a few 
days. I should be very glad to tell you, but 
I cannot ; I must not yet." 

^*It is very strange," said Lance coldly; 
^^ strange and hard " 

'^ Oh, don't say that," she interrupted — 
''don't say it is hard. Wait just a little 
while. Be patient. Lance ; and then, what- 
ever you think, try to remember " 

Her voice failed. 

'' Kemember what ? " 

''Eemember if you are displeased that in 
everything I did I meant to serve you." 

'' Are you going to displease me ? " asked 
Lance, very low. 

'' Oh, I hope not — ^I hope not." 

''Ursula, take care." 
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He left her, and passed tlirough one of 
the crumbling arches out of her sight. 
When he came back in a few minutes Ursula 
was still sitting on the fallen column, and 
her face was hidden in her hands. But 
when he spoke, she lifted up her head in 
sudden wonder, for the coldness and con- 
straint had quite passed from his voice. 

^^ Ursula, my child," he said, ^^ I am yery 
sorry for you and for myseK; but I trust 
you, Ursula, utterly." 

He was silent for a minute, and then he 
asked very gently, *^ Are you sure I could 
not help you ? '' 

Ursula shook her head. 

" Then I will wait. You will tell me as 
soon as you can, I know. Till then I trust 
you perfectly and entirely. Don't let any- 
thing come between us now: we cannot 
afford to doubt each other." 

For a moment a strong impulse came 
over Ursula to speak, but she hesitated. 
She could not tell her story without throw- 
ing blame on her brother. She felt pledged, 
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and * faith unfaithful ' towards Nigel ^ kept 
her falsely true.' 

Lance had taken both her hands in his, 
and he was saying, " Oh, Ursula, I have 
need to trust you, for if you ever deceived 
me, then God help us." 

*' Could you never forgive ? " she asked 
faintly. 

*'I am afraid, never," was the steady 
answer. 

*' Oh, Lance, I cannot explain yet." 

*' But I trust you, Ursula, absolutely." 
He spoke with one of those rare smiles that 
lighted up his face into such sudden beauty 
and sweetness, and again he clasped 
Ursula's hands in his; but she, reahzing, as 
if for the first time, all that he was to her, 
could only echo in her heart his words — 
" God help us ! " 

Lance gave his faith most loyally, in 
thought as well as in word. He only 
showed his remembrance of their conversa- 
tion by a gentle and tender reverence of 
manner that stnick to Ursula's heart, feel- 
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ing as she did, that she was undeserving of 
it. She never forgot the bitter sweetness 
of those succeeding days. 

But it so happened that she saw less of 
him than usual just then, for Mr. Deane 
was bent on making the most of his brief 
hoUday at Eome, and he found Lance a 
good and patient cicerone. By his son 
Godfrey's desire he had waited good- 
naturedly until Lance had finished painting; 
but now he carried him off every day to 
Tivoli or Albano, to the woods of Frascati, 
or the heights of Eocca di Papa, to Tus- 
culum or Veii, or to some other country 
excursion. 

Lance submitted passively, and in one 
way Ursula was not sorry. Her feeling of 
constraint in his presence grew greater day 
by day; no subject seemed safe to talk about. 
Of the future Lance never spoke, and Ursula 
was glad of it. How all this was to end it 
was impossible to guess ; they could not see 
a step before them. In a short time the 
whole of their little party would be broken 
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up — Ursula and her father were to return 
to the Old Bridge House, Nigel was bound 
for Spain, Lance, of course, for MarHxtowe. 
Only one thing Ursula knew for certain — she 
must speak soon ; the deciding of the prize 
was the time she had marked in her own 
mind, though Nigel still advocated a little 
longer delay, that Lance might have a quiet 
day or two to think over what he proposed 
doing. 

Ursula left it to circumstances to decide ; 
waiting would make her task no easier, and, 
in effect, when the time came the decision 
had been taken out of her hands. 

And now the pictures were sent in. 
Two days more and the judgment would be 
pronounced. Two days, the hours of which 
sometimes seemed to Ursula to be flying 
by with relentless quickness — sometimes to 
drag so slowly that she thought their even- 
ings would never come. 

Not that she was so anxious about the 
prize. It was now a matter of very little 
moment in her eyes whether Lance won it 
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or not; but it seemed to be the end — the 
crisis after which everything must be told, 
and the fature faced at last. Lance looked, 
and probably was, very indifferent as to his 
picture's fate. 

It was the middle of the Carnival, and 
the thronged Corso was filled to overflowing 
with mad merriment aad noise. BrilHant 
colours, shifting crowds, masks, flowers, 
confetti^ cars, soldiers, shouts, trumpet 
blasts, and the firing of cannon, made up 
a bewildering tempest of sights and sounds. 
To those who were incapable of entering 
into the spirit of the thing, it all seemed 
wonderfully noisy and grotesque. Lance 
cordially detested it, as do so many sober 
Englishmen to whom it has no longer the 
charm of novelty. 

Nigel plunged into the fan head fore- 
most. Captain Euthven looked on in placid 
wonder. L'Oncle Pierre, a withered, coffee- 
coloured, rather childish old Frenchman, 
was in ecstasies, following Nigel everywhere 
like a shadow, and flinging about his 
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bouquets and bon-bons with the best of 
them. 

On Shrove Tuesday the Eussian Prince's 
prize was to be decided. 

Lance came home early on the afternoon 
of that day. He had been at Grotta 
Ferrata with Mr. Deane, who, good-humour- 
edly tolerant towards the follies of the 
Carnival, had promised to go with Godfrey 
and see the Moccoletti^ its closing and most 
picturesque scene. 

Lance was alone in his room, intending 
to go out again directly. Meanwhile, he 
had fallen into profound thought, with a 
big letter in his hand. The porter had 
handed it to him as he came in — this 
big, pompous, ostentatious looking letter, 
whereby it was announced to him, in very 
laudatory terms, that his picture had won 
the prize. 

It had come then 1 Lsmce flushed a Uttle. 
The oracles had spoken ; the great painters 
had placed him first. It was a triumph, 
doubtless. He must go immediately, and 
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tell Ursula. Ursula would be pleased, 
enchanted, over-joyed. What was it he 
felt himseK? A thriU of gratified pride, 
of course, and then 

Was it credible that really he did not feel 
anything very much ? Certainly, he should 
have been deeply mortified if any one else 
had carried off the palm. So, of course, 
he was glad — truly glad for his own sake, 
and for those who had cared about it for 
him, even more than he had cared himself. 

Just then Nigel came into the room. 

" Nigel, you here ? '* said Lance, sur- 
prised. ''I thought, of course, you were 
on the Corso, in the thick of the row. I 
was just coming to tell you all. Look 
here." And he held up the letter before 
Nigel's eyes. 

Nigel took it with singular quietness. 
*' Of course, I always said so," he remarked, 
" I wish you joy. Here, Lance, I have 
brought you some letters." 

There were several. One with an old 
post-mark; another, in a writing Lance 
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knew well — that of Maxy's kind old doctor 
at Marlixtowe ; a tMrd, which had not been 
through the post at all^ a note from Ursula. 

This, Nigel placed in Lance's hand. 
^«WiU you read this first?" he said, "it 
will explain the others." 

"What is it aU about? Why does 
Ursula write to me ? " asked Lance, turn- 
ing very pale. " Give me that other letter. 
Something is wrong." 

" In one moment. Lance ; read Ursula's 
first." 

Lance tore it open, and there was a short 
silence as he turned over the pages rapidly. 
"I can't understand," he said presently, in 
a thick, choked voice. "I can't read it. 
Doctor Grey's letter, Nigel." 

Nigel gave it gravely, and saw, as Lance 
opened it, that the last tinge of colour 
sank instantly out of his face, and that he 
made a step backwards as if he would have 
fallen. 

When Nigel left Lance a Httle later, he 
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found his father waiting for him in the 
street below. 

'^I am afraid it's a bad business," he 
said, joining Captain Knthven. '' It seems 
the boy is in a hopeless state. The old 
Marlixtowe doctor has seen him, and does 
not mince matters by any means to Lance." 

'^ I thought poor Httle Gwynne was in 
Wales," said Captain Euthven. 

"So he is. Only, oddly enough, the 
doctor they called in there is nephew to 
old Grey, and knowing how fond his uncle 
is of the boy, he sent for him from Mar- 
lixtowe. The old fellow is in a furious, 
taking. He gives Lance a bit of his mind 
for leaving his brother so long in a place 
Hke that. But that was entirely Mrs. 
Gwynne's doing. Only Lance won't hear 
a word one says." 

" How is Lance ? " 

"I think he's half out of his mind," 
answered Nigel, after a pause. "It's a 
miserable, unlucky business. I wish we 
had had nothing to do with it." 
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^' So do I," echoed Captain Euthven, 
with a sigh. "Poor Ursula!" 

" Dr. Grey wrote a second note to 
Ursula herself, to ensure Lance's getting 
his letter. He seems to have had an 
inkling that Lance was being kept in the 
dark somehow. Well, we acted for the 
best. I know I did." 

" You made a terrible mistake," said his 
father gravely. 

"As things have turned out, we did. 
But who would have guessed that the boy 
was really iU. He ought to have told the 
truth. He has done the mischief himseK, 
poor fellow." 

It was always some one else with Nigel. 

By-and-by Lance himself came out of 
the house. He was going to see Ursula. 
His way led him across the Corso, now in 
the height of its last hours of mirth. Dusk 
was coming on; the Papal guard was trotting 
down the street, their cuirasses gleaming 
out suddenly now and then as the glare of 
a flambeau f eU upon them. The crowd was 
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swaying, surging, struggling to and fro. 
Laughter, braying horns, and screams, deaf- 
ened Lance as he came up. Here and there 
aheady from high windows and in the streets 
below the lights glanced out, and the shout 
of Senza Moccolo " was raised. 

First, however, came the sound of cannon 
from S. Angelo, and then the wild clatter- 
ing of hoofs, as the poor, frightened, goaded 
horses, with the roar of the populace behind 
them, came tearing up the Corso. The police 
kept everybody back, and Lance could not 
pass. It seemed to him in his agony as if 
the world had suddenly gone mad. He 
tried to force his way on ; and then, as he 
was pushed back and a .torch cast its light 
over his stem fixed face, a shower of con- 
fetti was flung upon him, and a shriek of 
laughter rang discordantly in his ears. 
Lance ground his teeth together. His 
brain seemed reeling. By-and-by the race 
was over, and the crowd broke its bounds 
and spread again across the Corso. He 
went on quickly, the din and tumult grow- 
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ing faint beliiiid him. He was very quiet 
outwardly by the time he reached the house 
where he had watched over Nigel in his * 
illness, and made the first rough sketches of 
his fatal picture. No echo of the noisy 
Carnival followed him here. The court- 
yard, over which the twilight was stealing, 
looked tranquil as usual. An Italian girl 
was singing as she drew up a bucket from 
the well in one comer. The little foun- 
tain splashed monotonously. Something 
in the dim light and falling water suddenly 
carried back Lance's thoughts to the 
darkening river reaches near the Old Bridge 
House. " The beginning and the end," he 
said to himseK as he began wearily to as- 
cend the daj-k flights of interminable stairs. 
They seemed very long to-day, and each 
time he passed one of the windows looking 
into the court, the song and the fountain 
sounded more faintly from below. 

Old Pierre la Grange opened for him the 
door of the Kuthvens' Httle apartment* 
When he saw Lance, his brown withered 
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face lighted up into an expression of congra- 
tulation. He begged to present his cordial 
felicitations. He was enchanted. His 
judgment had not deceived him, and from 
the first he had anticipated the present 
happy event. 

Lance, totally oblivious of his prize, 
staj-ed at him in bewilderment ; and the old 
man rubbed his hands and laughed rather 
childishly, still babbling of *' le grand prix^' 
and his homage to genius. 

'' Thank you,'* said Lance mechanically. 
^' Is Ursula in the saloon ? " 

L'Oncle Pierre hesitated and shook his 
head wisely. " Our Uttle Ursula did not 
seem well to-day. She was in her room, 
but of course it went without saying she 
would wish to offer her congratulations in 
person. Would Lance walk in and wait ? '' 

'' Will you beg her to come to me at 
once ? " he said. 

'^ Instantly — ^without doubt ; but it was 
possible — ^it might be that the poor little 
one slept. She had been suffering " 
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" I must see her at once," said Lance, 
less patiently; and the old uncle went 
away looking, not speaking, his reproaches. 

Ursula did not keep him waiting long. 
She came in slowly and noiselessly, and 
Lance went a few steps to meet her. 
There was no greeting spoken between 
them. 

'^ I will not disturb you for many minutes,'' 
said Lance quietly. *' I only wished to ask 
when the letter from my brother, which 
you kept from me, came into your hands ? " 

The colour flushed into Ursula's pale 
cheeks. *' Oh, Lance ! " she said faintly. 

^' Can you not remember?" repeated 
Lance. " Pray think. He — ^my brother — 
has not put any date. I shall be glad if 
you can remember the day when it reached 
you." 

''It was, I think — ^no " — and Ursula spoke 
more distinctly, and raised her eyes — *'I 
know it was the 6th." 

*' Thank you," said Lance* 

There was a short silence. 
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^*I wished to ask you that," he resumed. 
^'I hoped — I scarcely thought you could 
have had the letter in your possession quite 
so long. It makes the chances of my find- 
ing him " Lance stopped. Perhaps 

he found that he could not finish the sen- 
tence so steadily as he wished, and he 
added, "But I need not trouble you with 
that." 

" Lance ! " she said, " oh, Lance ! " 

" They told me you were resting," he 
went on quickly. ^'I should not have 
disturbed you but to ask that question. 
Being here, will you let me say good-bye ? " 

" You are going to England ? " 

"Can you doubt it ? " he answered coldly. 

" Lance ! " He stood waiting. She 
said his name again, and looked implor- 
ingly into his face. He met her eyes 
without flinching. "Lance, can you not 
forgive ? " 

" No," — ^the answer came very quickly — 
"I cannot." 

" Oh, before you go, Lance, one moment, 

VOL. ll. O 
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one word to comfort me when you are 
gone." 

*' What would you have me say, Ursula?" 
He spoke with grave sadness. '^ I blame 
myself as much — ^more than I do you ; but 
we have both been wrong, and the conse- 
quences are fatal." 

" Fatal ! oh, not yet ! Have you no 
hope?" 

^^None." 

** And you will not forgive me ? " 

He was silent. Ursula wrung her hands. 

'^ It was for yom' sake I did it. It was 
for a few weeks, a few days. I thought 
it could make no difference." 

Lance's face had grown harder than 
before. "For my sake!" he echoed 
bitterly. " For my sake ! " 

" Oh, Lance, it was for your happiness, 
for your fame. I longed for you to have 
the prize. You have won it. Lance " 

" And lost my brother." 

"He is not dead; don't speak like that. 
He may get better. And oh. Lance, I did 
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not know, I did not understand. Will you 
et me tell you how it was ? " 

** Wliat does it matter now ? " said Lance. 
** It is done and over ; you cannot give me 
-back the time again. What does it 
matter ? " 

" But listen, in pity to me. I will be very, 
quick," she said humbly, for he had looked 
at his watch, and was stretching out his 
hand for the hat he had laid down. *^ I will 
not ask you again to forgive me, only I 
want you to say one kind word before you 
go. Lance, that letter came to me when 
you were in the middle of your painting. 
They all said the picture was a glorious 

one " Lance made an impatient gesture. 

^* I knew you would go home next day if 
Maxy asked you. We — ^I thought a great 
deal, Lance. I kept the letter, and wrote 
to your brother myself." 

^' You wrote to Maxy ! " said Lance, turn- 
ing back towards her. 

'' Yes, I told him everything about your 
work — ^the picture; that you were a bom 
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artist, Lance, and I asked him if he would 
not like you to go back to your real career." 
^^ Hush, Ursula; I want to hear no more." 
"Only one moment. It was a kind letter 
— at least, I tried to make it so; and I 
told him if he really needed you he must 
say so at once, and of course everything 
would give way. But he answered — Lance, 
I^ will show you his answer. It half 
broke my heart, yet somehow it made me 
go on." 

" Maxy's letter ! " exclaimed Lance, 
taking the worn sheet, covered with the 
round-text, childish scrawl. He turned 
away from her to read it. This was it : — 

"Lance Gwynne's brother Maxy thanks 
you for being so good to him. He is very 
proud to hear of his dear Lance, and very 
Hopeful " — oh, the familiar word, with 
its big H, how it went to Lance's heart — 
" and he is sure that Lance will win the 
prize. No one knows what Lance is so well 
as Maxy. And I will write to Lance, and 
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say how well I am, and how content. In- 
deed I will not let him think I wanted to 
see him again. I am very well, and glad 
that Lance is happy at Eome with you. 
Please, tell him so, for it vexes him when I 
am ill, and he might come home. I was 
selfish to write that letter. Only I promised, 
and I thought I could not wait. But I can 
wait now quite well. And I thank you from 
my heart for being so kind as to keep that 
letter back, and to write as you did to 
Lance's faithful, loving Kttle brother 

"Maxy." 

Thick-coming tears made Maxy's big 
handwriting very difficult to decipher. 
Lance could have sobbed when he came to 
the signature of his faithful, loving httle 
brother ; but his burning indignation drove 
away the tears. " He was dying when 
he wrote this," he said, giving back the 
letter. 

^'Is it so certain, then?" Ursula asked 
gently. She was beginning to recognize 
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that in his agony he had neither pity nor 
pardon to give her — except for resentment, 
he seemed to have lost all feeling towards 
her; but, looking at his stricken face, she 
almost forgot her own grief in his. *^ There 
may be hope still." 

"Eead this, if you really care to know," 
he said as coldly as ever, and he placed the 
letter Doctor Grey had written him on the 
table before her. 

It must have been a bitter letter for him 
to read, penned under strong indignation 
and distress, that poured itself out upon the 
nearest head without caring much whether 
or no it was the right one. As far as he 
knew what Maxy had gone through, he 
described it with unsparing truth. However 
told, it was pitiful enough, and he held 
out no hope. Maxy was dying. It had not 
required absolute cruelty to loosen the silver 
cord already strung so feebly — only the 
sense of disgrace, the loneliness of spirit, 
sleepless nights, and meagre fare. Maxy 
had altered even since Doctor Grey's nephew 
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had been first called in, with strange, 
sad quickness. He seemed to fall away 
and to wither suddenly. Only his will 
remained unbent, ruling his frail little frame 
imperiously — ^his will that was set to suffer 
and to bear anything rather than to let 
Lance be sent for. 

The letter ended with a few stinging 
words, that Ursula read with the quietness 
of despair — an appeal to Lance to resist 
temptation, and, if only for humanity's sake, 
to come home while his brother still lived. 
It was no use after this to plead with him 
any further, and Ursula acquiesced with a 
sad humility in the justice of that displea- 
sure which was parting her from Lance for 
ever. She knew, too, that the pain of the 
parting must fall to her share only. Lance 
felt nothing but that wrath which works like 
madness in the brain. His ears were deaf, 
his heart was closed to any thought but that 
of Maxy. 

A very few minutes and the last words 
were spoken, words that were unconsciously 
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cruel in their stern courtesy, and Lance 
turned to leave the room. 

As he went out he met Captain Euthven 
enteiing. Lance paused, hesitated, and 
would have passed with a few indistinctly- 
spoken words, but Ursula's father stopped 
him. 

'^ You are leaving Eome, I hear," he said 
gravely. 

^^ Yes, and, pardon me, I have not much 
time to spare." 

'^ "When do you propose returning ?" 

" Never again, I trust," said Lance below 
his breath. 

" I gathered that. You have seen Ursula ? 
As her father I have a right to ask you." 

" I have seen her." 

" And you told her " 

" That all must be at an end between us," 
rejoined Lance. 

" You judge harshly, Gwynne." 

" She deceived me," said Lance sternly. 

" You are very hard," repeated Captain 
Euthven — " hard in your would-be justice." 
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But at these words Ursula came through 
the half-open door, and clasped her hands 
over her father's arm, whispering eagerly, 
" He is quite right, father — ^indeed he is." 

'^Hush, Ursula; I say again that he is 
very harsh. Do not think I wish to keep 
you," he added, putting his arm round 
Ursula, and drawing her to him proudly. 
^' Feeling as you do, you are right to go. 
I make no excuses either for Nigel or for 
my daughter. Only I teU you that when 
you are older, experience will teach you to 
judge more mercifully. You will learn in 
the world — as you perhaps need charity 
yourself— to be more gentle. Some day you 
wiU be sorry for what you have done 
to-day." 

Lance did not answer. Ursula slowly 
released herself, and went back into the 
room without looking again at Lance. 

Her old uncle had come creeping in, and 
stood behind Mr. Euthven eagerly whisper- 
ing something. 

^* Do not think that I do not blame myself 
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far more than I do her," said Lance at 
length; "but we should not be happy. 
She has been untrue, and I," — ^he spoke 
clearly and slowly, for it was torture to him 
to say the words — "I am far too weak to be 
a guide for her. We could not trust each 
other." 

"So be it,*' answered David Euthven 
coldly ; " I can have no wish to alter your 
decision." 

And so they parted. 

"But the prize, the great prize," inter- 
posed old Pierre la Grange, rushing forward 
in desperation at the last moment. " Shall 
we not take it for you ? " 
^ Lance stood still and looked at him. "Do 
with it whatever you will," he said, with 
a momentary smile, " but remember that it 
is the price of blood." 

And with that he went away. 

Captain Euthven returned to Ursula. 
She was leaning out of the window in the 
moonlight, watching for the last glimpse of 
Lance, as he went quickly away down the 
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white shining street. Laughter, singing, 
and gay voices reached her ears, as the tide 
of merry-makers began to roll back from the 
Corso. Through the shadowy groups she 
could see Lance's figure pass, with long 
steps, swift and silent. He disappeared. 

Ursula turned back into the room looking 
very pale and shaken. 

^'My darling," said her father brokenly. 
'' My bonny little one." 

She let him take her in his arms, and his 
tears fell upon her hair, but she did not cry 
herself. She only repeated earnestly, " He 
was quite right, father — ^indeed, he was quite 
right." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

In Wales again. A high and steep moun- 
tain side, a rough road, a pale sky over 
which storm-clouds came rolling ever and 
again, casting huge purple shadows across 
the mountain. A little tired horse trotting 
along the road, and a dog-cart with an im- 
patient passenger in it, jolting over the 
stones. Sometimes they jolted into mist 
and driving rain, sometimes out into tracts 
of clear, cold, white sunshine. 

Lance had come from Eome with a rush. 
He had been too anxious on the way to 
sleep, and had scarcely given himself time 
to eat. Now he had all but reached his 
journey's end, and the fever of his impatience 
was at its height. He was tired without 
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knowing it, and half-starved, though he had 
not found it out. His hope for Maxy had 
come to hfe again on the journey, ^nd with 
it had quickened all his stunned and scat- 
tered faculties. 

But the hope was too strong within for 
him not also to feel keen fear. For the 
moment his dread had been powerful 
enough to swallow up all thought of self- 
reproach. 

The silence of this wild mountain country, 
its strange sudden echoes that rose and 
rolled and died away unaccountably, the 
sharp wind that made him shiver, the black 
rain clouds, the hoarse roar of the torrent 
beneath, swollen by lately melted snow — all 
seemed to increase his excitement. The 
jog-trot of the Welsh pony was becoming 
insupportable in its slowness. 

Then suddenly the road made an abrupt 
turn round a granite boulder that jutted 
across it, and just beneath them lay the 
gaunt brown house of Abervelly. 

Which of those windows where the pale 
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siiiisliine glittered on the rain-drops belonged 
to Maxy's room? Wliat a bare, forlorn, 
forsaken place it looked. Even the sun did 
not enliven it ; and when, just as the dog- 
cart dragged slowly to the door, one of the 
swiffc black clouds swept over and over- 
shadowed it, it seemed only the natm-al 
atmosphere of the place. A few drenched 
hens were pecking before the door; damp 
straw lay about untidily ; weeds were grow- 
ing thickly between the flagstones ; the 
garden gate hung on one hinge ; and 
the granite mountains gloomed down over 
all. 

Was it natm^al or not that Lance's strung 
nerves and throbbing heart made him in- 
sensible to none of the outward details around 
him ? He knew that the hall smelt mouldy 
and. like a vault. He felt the draughts 
blowing in all directions under the loosely 
hung doors and down the passages. He 
saw that the Welsh maid who met him at 
the door was oddly dressed in a man's hat 
and very short petticoat. He even wondered 
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dimly, when Mrs. Griffiths came hurriedly 
from some back region to greet him, why 
the gown she wore was so like one of his 
mother's, and whether it could have been 
cut from the same ugly piece of stuff. 

As she went upstairs before him, he 
noticed the cracked plaster on the walls, 
and the cobwebs that her skirt swept 
away as he followed her down the long 
passage, past shut-up darkened rooms, to 
Maxy's distant door. The dust, lying thick 
upon the boards, showed how few feet had 
trodden them that day. For a moment he 
waited outside, while his aunt was ** pre- 
paring " Maxy. Then he heard his brother's 
voice, and he went in. Maxy was in bed, 
but sitting up, leaning forward and eagerly 
looking at the door. One hand had dragged 
back the bed curtain, but the next moment 
both arms were stretched out to Lance. 

^^ Oh, Maxy! Little Hopeful — little 
Hopeful ! " 

Maxy said nothing. Joy, such joy as his, 
is very silent. He smiled a smile of such 
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intense rapture that it looked as if a gush of 
sunshine had streamed across his face, and 
then he nestled back on Lance's shoulder 
with a long sigh of perfect content. 

Lance drew him closer and closer, looked 
at him more nearly, and saw, in every 
wasted feature and in the wonderfully large 
bright eyes, that the shadow of parting was 
between them. He tried to speak, but his 
voice was gone, and his breath came in 
loud gasps. Maxy looked up at him in 
wonder. 

*' Lance, how can you," he said, ^^when 
it is such happiness — such happiness 1 " And 
he clasped his hands over his heart with 
another of those long-drawn sighs of bliss. 

**You are not suffering, Maxy?" said 
Lance, making a great effort to speak 
quietly. 

Maxy half started up and smiled. 

'^ Oh, that's right. I had hardly heard 
your voice before. Stop ; lift me up a little. 
I want to see your face." 

^' Is that comfortable ? " asked Lance. 
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'^ Of course it is." 

"Don't you want something for your head 
to lean on ? " 

"No; I don't want anything. I never 
wanted anything except you." 

" I know — I know." Lance's face dark- 
ened. " If I had heard sooner, Maxy " 

" Yes ; but it's all right now. Don't 
scold, old Lance. Tell me about your 
picture." 

"I can't, Maxy." 

A long silence. 

" Lance," Maxy said at last. 

"Well, Maxy." 

"ItreaUyisaUright." 

" What is right ? " 

"Oh, about my not being long for this 
world — all that, you know. You'll see by- 
and-by." 

" I cannot talk about it now, Maxy." 

" We needn't talk much. Only I want 
you to see. There was never much good in 
my living. Lance." 

" You don't know what you are talking 
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about," said Lance almost harshly. ^' No 
good to me in your living " 

'^ Ah, yes ; you loved me." 

Lance laid him down gently on the 
pillows, and got up. 

^*You are all I have in the world, my 
boy." 

"So?" said Maxy, glancing up with his 
bright inquiring look. " I hope not. I am 
not jealous of Ursula now, Lance." 

Lance made no reply; and presently the 
l^oy's eyes closed, and, while his brother 
stood watching him, he fell asleep. 

Lance looked round at the bare, dreary 
room where Maxy's brave battle had been 
fought out silently — ^fought out and won. 
Yes, won ! for weakness and selfishness had 
been driven back, and the longing heart 
conquered and silenced by a love that was 
stronger than life itself. 

There was something of a conqueror's look 
on Maxy's sleeping face ; something lofty, 
l)eacefal, unchildlike. He lay Like a warrior 
taking his rest, for his battle was over. 
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Yes, he had conquered. What matter that 
now a stronger than he, but one whose face 
turned towards him would be very gentle, 
was drawing near — that already that solemn 
presence had cast its shadow over the boy ? 
It was only Death, that, passing in very 
slowly and quietly at the door, was ready to 
^' take banner and spear from his failing 
hand, and proclaim an eternal peace." 

But Lance could see nothing yet, except 
the tokens of the battle — the wasted hand 
and arm that lay across Maxy's breast ; the 
features pinched and sharpened; the fold 
of pain that, smoothed away now, had left 
its print on the fair forehead. 

Lance's calmness was all gone. Oh ! the 
passion and the pity that made him crush 
his fingers together, and forced the breath 
in short, choking gasps between his lips ; 
the wild thoughts of rebellion, and hatred, 
and helpless anger, that shook his whole 
frame; the remorse, the fierce tenderness, 
the keen useless repentance, as he knew and 
saw that he was too late. 
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Too late — Maxy must die. Too late — ^he 
and others had let the young life drain 
itself away. 

Worst thought of all — it was Ursula 
w^hose hand had mixed for him this bitter 
cup ; Ursula who had deceived him, betrayed 
his trust.; Ursula who, playing with edged 
tools, had blackened and spoiled his Hfe, and 
who had left Maxy to bear his death- wound 
alone. 

Softly, though his fingers were quivering 
to the tips, he raised Maxy's spare hand in 
his, and looked at it. The skin was drawn 
tightly over the slight bones. Maxy's 
weak fingers could not grasp a pencil now. 
'* May God forgive them," muttered Lance 
between his set teeth — '^ God forgive them. 
I cannot." 

Standing there he forced himseK to think 
calmly of what it would be best to do. 
Maxy must be moved from here instantly. 
Lance's anger, burning in a clear, con- 
centrated flame, had somehow passed over 
his aunt, and fallen entirely upon himself 
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and Ursula. Mrs. Griffiths, the mere in- 
strument, seemed almost beneath his wrath. 
He spoke to her quite quietly as she 
presently came to the door — uttered no 
reproaches, only refused to let her enter 
Maxy's room, and stopped her with an odd 
look and gesture of disdain when she would 
have explained and excused herself. 

She had done for the best, she began, 
but the boy was obstinate, and fretted 

himself into an illness Lance cut her 

short with something Uke a laugh. He 
must do as he pleased now, she added. 

^^Yes," said Lance in a low voice, ''I 
will." And Mrs. Griffiths went downstairs, 
grumbling to herself about the boy's having 
been left in her charge by his parents. 
Perhaps, however, she was not sorry that 
the responsibility was about to be shifted 
from her. She had begun to grow frightened 
of late. She had "meant no harm to the 
boy." Ah, words of course easily spoken ; 
but since that old doctor from Marlixtowe 
had been brought spying here, she had 
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become singularly Tincomfortable. He had 
spared her no more than he had Lance, in 
his burst of indignation, and some of his 
words were not pleasant ones to remember. 

Lance grudged the hom's that he was 
forced to spend, and to allow Maxy still 
^to spend, under her roof ; but he must act 
cautiously. For a little while he had 
thought that the village by the sea, where 
Maxy prospered so well last summer, might 
still bring back the ebbing life ; but directly 
he saw his brother that hope was given up. 

He had stopped at Marlixtowe on his way 
to Abervelly just long enough to see Doctor 
Grey, and ask to be told the truth. There 
was no difficulty in getting the old man 
to speak out. "Bring the boy home here," 
was his counsel, '^ and then, at all events, 
I can see that he dies in peace." 

Hard words — ^but there was nothing to 
soften him in Lance's cold manner and face 
of rigid self-control. 

Old Jane had just returned to the Abbey 
Eoad, and in Lance's eyes that was enough 
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to outweigh the advantages of any other 
plan. The old woman was too weak from 
recent illness to be fit for much work, but 
Lance felt that her nursling would be safer 
in her faithful hands than anywhere else 
in the world. 

So he had left a message for her, and 
he knew that fires were burning, and beds 
airing, in the empty house. Old Jane 
was putting into practice her oft-quoted 
adage, ^' Where there's a will there's a way," 
and things would be prepared for Maxy at 
however short a notice. 

Doctor Grey himself came over to super- 
intend the move, and Maxy left Abervelly 
full of peace and good will towards all who 
dwelt there. In his heart there was no 
tinge of rancour. His farewells were most 
carefully thought over, that no one might be 
forgotten. He sent his love and his good- 
bye to Steenie Griffiths, heard of some time 
since, on board a coasting vessel. He 
would have liked to shake hands with 
Steenie's father, who, however, sent word 
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that he could not be troubled with leave- 
takings. Maxy was honestly surprised. 
He gave his aunt a wistful forgiving kiss, 
which she received with some astonishment, 
and with a sort of choke. Then Maxy 
wished the black cat good-bye, and was 
ready to depart. 

Lance carried him downstairs at noon, 
and the weird clock in the hall played him 
out of the house of Abervelly. As Maxy 
crossed the threshold the cracked music 
ended abruptly, the dancing figures stood 
still, and once more drear sHence fell back 
upon the place. 

To the last he kept his eyes gravely 
fixed on the brown house, on the winding 
road, and on the stern outlines of the ever- 
lasting hiUs. 

So Lance took him home to MarHxtowe. 
To every one but the boy himself, it was a 
sad home-coming. But to him it was nothing 
but pleasure. To keep house together — 
he and Lance; to be cared for agaiQ, and 
to hear kind words ; to see Doctor Grey 
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snappish and irritable to every one else, but 
almost fussily tender and careful about him ; 
to have old Jane crying over him, misquot- 
ing proverbs, scolding and adoring him quite 
like old times — ^it seemed to Maxy just then 
almost worth all he had gone through, to 
come back like this. Everybody did their 
best to smile when their eyes met his; 
and in his placid weakness he did not care 
to look beneath the surface — ^to make sure 
whether it was a cough or a sob that Jane 
was stifling over the tea-kettle with her 
back to him, or to ask why his brother 
moved so restlessly from room to room. 

Once Lance came upon old Jane in the 
hall, standing in the window, with her face 
buried in her apron, crjdng her heart out 
now that Maxy's eyes were not upon her. 

^' Oh, Mr. Lance I " she said between her 
sobs — ^' our boy — our boy ! " 

^^ Yes," he answered, standing still. "It 
seems a cruel thing enough." 

"We must not say so. We should not 
think of it like that." And the poor old 
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woman tried to stop her tears. *' Oh, Mr. 
Lance, my dear, remember, * the Lord gave 
and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.' " 

Lance shook his head impatiently, and 
passed on. The words sounded but as 
commonplaces in his ears — the utterance 
of a grief less deep than his. Those grand 
patient words — sublime alike in their trust 
and in their resignation, that have been 
worn threadbare, as it were, by the lips of 
generations of mourners — knocked at the 
door of Lance's heart, but found no en- 
trance. 

It was very odd. Maxy was light- 
hearted still. Lance started and shivered 
the first time he heard the little, low, merry 
laugh of old. But Maxy was only a boy — 
the weight and loneUness were gone ; he 
had suffered to the full extent of his powers, 
but that was over. He rolled his burden 
on to Lance, and was content. For the 
moment he had rallied, and his india- 
rubber nature, sunny to the last, reasserted 
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itself at once. He had his brother again. 
It was all right, and he was ready to 
laugh. 

It was wonderful how much amusement 
he got out of the window that looked out on 
to the Abbey Eoad. No one had ever found 
the view very entertaining before. It was 
^ new character for it to come out in — 
the old dull road — but it was as good as the 
Champs Elysees or Eotten Eow to Maxy. 
After the frowning mountains and desolate 
hill tracts at Abervelly, it seemed to him 
wonderfully full of life. If it was but a 
market cart it amused him to see it rattle 
past. The butcher's boy on his fast-trot- 
ting cob, with his blue frock, big basket, 
and bare head, was well worth watching 
for, as he bumped along, red-faced and 
burly; a dray drawn by giant horses — 
sleek, overgrown, prosperous-looking beasts ; 
hunting men jogging home, muddy and 
weather-stained, from a hard-fought field ; 
a couple of dogs growHng over a bone ; 
— Maxy liked to see them aU. Sometimes 
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an organ-grinder passed with a performing 
monkey; sometimes a "happy family," 
cruelly misnamed, wheeled by miserably 
on a truck. 

Once Punch came. Lance, sad at heart, 
and strung to the highest pitch of grief 
and anger, was fain to run down and stop 
him — Maxy begged so eagerly to see him. 

It seemed to his brother piteously incon- 
gruous to have Punch there beneath the 
window, setting up his imbecile show before 
those bright, doomed eyes. A Uttle crowd, 
to Maxy's satisfaction, formed quickly on 
the path — some boys, one or two grown-up 
idlers, some httle girls with babies ; a 
perambulator, a fat rosy pair of wee twin 
boys, who clapped their hands and shouted 
out loud in glee; a blind man and his 
daughter. Lance marvelled at them, but 
more still at Punch's nasal cries, and 
Toby's bark, and Maxy's hearty laughter. 
How could they all? 

Maxy laughed till he was weary, till his 
breath came quick, and he had to lie back 
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panting and exhausted. Lance tried to 
seem amused, but quite unsuccessfully. 
He looked stem even while he strove to 
smile. 

Then Maxy's flush of colour faded, and 
he said abruptly, '^ I say. Lance, you need 
not be afraid, you know. I know all about 
it. I have not forgotten." 

^^ Forgotten what ? " asked Lance slowly, 
facing him. 

^^ Oh, about me. Doctor Grey told you, 
3^ou know." (Punch was still thumping his 
wife, and Toby barking with his frill on.) *'I 
have known it a great while," said Maxy 
tlioughtfally, ^^ only one can't be always 
thinking about it. Steenie Griffiths told 
me. You need not mind it so much, 
indeed, Lance. Will you try not ? " 

" I don't know, Maxy ; how can I ? " 

^* I have known it a long time," went 
on Maxy in the same musing tone. '^I 
w^as frightened the first night. Will it hurt 
much, do you suppose, Lance ? I think 
I can bear pain." 
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^^Maxy, stop. Don't, don't go on Kke 
that." And Lance flung himself down by 
Maxy's. couch. ''It shan't hurt you, my 
boy — ^it shan't. God help us ! Can I do 
nothing for him?" He hid his face, and 
for a moment nothing was heard but his 
sobs — a man's long-drawn and painful sobs. 

Maxy folded his arms round his brother's 
bowed head, and looked down on him with 
a face that was quite wonderful in its 
tenderness. 

" Hush ! Lance, my Lance," he whispered, 
just as if Lance was a child whom he must 
comfort. '' You mustn't cry. It's all right 
— ^indeed, it's a good thing. I really like it 
best. I should never have grown to be a 
strong man, do you see. Lance ? I should 
never have been worth anything. I found 
that out, and then sometimes it used to 
seem hard to look forward. I was quite 
happy as long as I could be a boy with 
you ; but I did not Hke to think of being 
a man. So you see. Lance — ^you do see 
it's a good thing after all, and I'm not 
frightened. Come nearer, Lance." 
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"I have done you harm," said Lance, 
raising his head presently. 

There is some grief that hardens. Lance's 
tearless sobs had only tightened the weight 
on head and heart. 

He knew that he was constantly disap- 
pointing Maxy at this time, quenching his 
last sparkle of innocent mirth, and need- 
lessly casting a shadow over his closing 
days. But he was absorbed even more by 
his resentment than by sorrow. It made 
him moody and silent. For long hours he 
brooded over it, turning from it with a 
painful effort when Maxy wanted him. 
Vainly he strove to be to his brother some- 
thing like the '' old Lance " of better times. 
He saw that he failed, though Maxy tried 
hard to hide it from him. He saw it in 
the dim trouble that gathered over the 
boy's eyes, and in his quick sighs of im- 
patience and oppression. Maxy dearly 
loved sunshine. 

Lance told himself that he could not help 
it, and indeed his burden was too great a 
one for him to carry without help. 
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He would not pray. There was nothing 
left, he said bitterly, to ask of God. Maxy's 
life had ebbed away beyond the reach of 
prayer. He could ask nothing for himself, 
while an unforgiven injury sealed his lips. 
Prayer would be a mockery. He would 
be honest at least in that ; and so, by call- 
ing it honesty, he avoided the struggle that 
must be gone through, he knew full well, 
if once he bent his knees before Him 
whose life and whose death were alike an 
embodied pardon. And he could neither 
forgive nor wish to forgive. His proud, 
strong nature rose against the thought. 
In proportion to the completeness of the 
trust he had given, was the depth of his 
wrath at its betrayal. Ursula had robbed 
him of his self-respect. It was not only the 
wrong that had been done to Maxy — the life 
bartered away for a little paltry success, 
the boy's very love for his brother used as 
a weapon against him — ^it was not only that. 
By Ursula's hand his ideal of his own 
life was shattered. His pride lay in ruins. 
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Where lie had thought himself strong, there 
he had been proved to be the weakest. 
Henceforth life was to him a different 
thing. He had been cheated, humbled, 
deceived in himseK, and by her whom he 
had loved far more dearly than himself. 

When he thought of Ursula, it was with 
a strange swell of tenderness for what she 
had long been to him, but with no relenting. 
He could have seen her suffer with only 
a stem feeling of satisfaction that Maxy's 
pain was in some way expiated. He never 
mentioned her, but his heart lay hard and 
cold within him, heavy with the weight of 
an unspoken curse. 

Once, and once only, his lips had formed 
themselves into something like a prayer. 
It was before he saw Maxy, on his journey 
from Marhxtowe to Abervelly, while yet the 
smart of Doctor Gre/s stinging words to 
him was fresh. He had uttered no syllable 
in self-defence ; but his heart, craving after 
justice, had turned, at that moment, in- 
stinctively to God. 

TOL. II. I 
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*' Thou alone canst know all," lie said. 
*^ Thou, to whom all hearts are open, from 
whom no secrets are hid. Thou knowest my 
strong desire. Take my life instead, I pray 
Thee, and spare his. Take it, great God ! " 

Since then he had deemed that his peti- 
tion was unheard, unheeded. May it not 
rather have been that God loved them both 
too weU — ^both him and Maxy — to grant the 
blind prayer, as Lance would have had it 
granted ? 

The voice of tender pity that called 
Maxy home early, reversed not its decree. 
His days on earth might have become very 
weary as the years roUed on. 

For himseK, Lance asked that God would 
take his life. That prayer was heard and 
answered. He knew it afterwards. God 
accepted the offering, and later gave it 
back into Lance's hands, that it might 
be spent in His service. But as yet no 
glimmer of future light had come to hghten 
his darkness; only there was growing on him 
a curious restless anxiety about Maxy. Not 
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for his life. Lance did not deceive himself. 
He saw that Maxy was passing from him 
quickly, and he bowed his head in a bitter 
acquiescence that was not submission. But 
as he watched him, hastening as it were to 
go, thoughts of that which must needs come 
hereafter forced themselves upon his mind. 
He did not care to dwell on them as re- 
garded his own future — ^pardon and peace 
were words from which he turned with little 
sympathy — but for Maxy. 

One evening, after the boy had fallen 
asleep, looking, as he always did now when 
he was sleeping, so white and still that one 
might have thought Death might have 
already sealed his slumbers — one evening 
Lance turned away with that feeling of dis- 
satisfaction more strongly than ever upon 
him. Surely some words of prayer ought 
to be spoken for Maxy. There was some- 
thing wanting; something that he was leav- 
ing imdone for his brother's weKare. Lance 
knew quite well that he was himself in " a 
bad way" — ^thus he expressed it in his 
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thoughts, and he did not care : but Maxy. 
If there was anything that Maxy ought to 
learn, or feel, or say, there was no time 
to be lost. 

'' Before they died," Lance thought, 
^^ people ought to prepare themselves, to 
repent, to ask for God's mercy, to be at 
peace with aU men;" and then indignant 
tears sprang into his eyes as he remembered 
the bright innocence of Maxy's brief life on 
earth. God, the aU-merciful, must surely 
love him, even without asking. What had 
Maxy to repent of? Was he not at peace 
with the whole world, imwitting even of 
the injuries that his brother could not for- 
give on his behalf? " Oh, Maxy boy," he 
said haK aloud, " if we were all only half as 
good as you are ! " 

And yet, he thought, the stake was too 
great — Maxy's everlasting happiness. He 
must not make a mistake here — ^he, who by 
his blindness had shortened the boy's 
earthly life. Lance felt himself to be very 
ignorant, but at all events he could ask 
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some one who knew more of such things 
than he did. He thought of his old tutor, 
Mr. Eutherford, who had once spoke to him 
a few serious, sorrowful words that, though 
he contemned them at the time, he had 
never been able wholly to forget — less than 
ever now, for he was forced to confess the 
words to have been true ones. His strength 
had indeed proved but a vain boast in the 
hour of trial. 

From John Eutherford, in his present 
perplexity, he received only the simplest 
lessons of faith and love. Lance learnt 
them as it were by rote, most anxiously 
and carefully, scarcely dwelling at all on 
their happy meaning, only intent on carry- 
ing them home, clear and complete, to 
Maxy. 

The sweet-sounding message, the few 
directions, must be given without delay. 

^'Maxy," said Lance on the evening of 
his visit to Mr. Eutherford, ^^ are you too 
tired to listen to something I want to say 
to you ? " 
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*'0f course not," responded Maxy, bright- 
ening up and holding out his hand. 

Lance took it in his and looked at it. 
Thinner still than ever, smaller, whiter, it 
felt almost like a snow-flake lying in his, so 
light and fragile ; not a hand that he should 
be able to hold long; a hand whose Uttle bit 
of work was nearly done, that must lie quite 
still soon, and never move again. Lance 
kept it clasped in his while he said, ^^ Maxy, 
they tell me that even you are not pure and 
sinless enough to win heaven for yourself. 
It seems to me, God knows, that if ever any 
one was good enough, you are, but " 

*' I know I am not a bit good," said Maxy, 
looking interested. ^ ^ Well ? ' ' 

*^ But it may be true that no person can 
be free from all shadow of wrong-doing; 
not even you, my boy; and so, Maxy, you 
must not run the risk of missing the highest 
good, because I think the angels cannot be 
better than you are." 

Maxy put the other little spirit-hand 
down upon Lance's, but did not speak, only 
listened intently. 
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^' And so," continued Lance, " I asked 
wliat such as you must do to be quite 
safe." 

*^ Yes ?" questioned Maxy eagerly. 

'' They said it was the same for you as if 
you were the most wicked person in the 
world, that you must db the same thing." 
• ^^ What thing?" 

*'No, I am wrong. It was no great 
thing you had to do. You were just to 
trust in the wonderful love that had done 
all for you." 

'^Our Saviour's love?" said Maxy 
reverently. 

"Yes ! " Lance spoke as if relieved of 
a burden, for the message he had only 
half understood weighed upon him. " Of 
course," he added as a sort of after-thought, 
*^ you must repent, Maxy, if you can think 
of anything to repent of." 

Maxy was thinking very intently now, 
and made no answer. 

" And they say," continued Lance, going 
on conscientiously with his task, *^ that all 
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you need to learn is in the Bible. So I am 
going to read you a chapter." 

" Thank you." 

Lance opened the book, as he had been 
bidden, at the Gospel of St. John. Hence- 
forward no evening passed without his read- 
ing some of it aloud. His ** chapters," as 
he called them, begun, perhaps, half super- 
stitiously as a species of charm, became, at 
least to Maxy, day by day a greater blessing. 
And to Lance, also, the words already 
familiar, brought a certain new satisfaction, 
because they contained such fuU and glad 
replies to the questions he had wanted 
answered for Maxy. 

Once he saw the boy raise himseK eagerly 
on his pillows to listen. Lance* read on 
slowly, and looked up again. Then Maxy 
smiled suddenly, and lay back with a new 
light upon his face. 

Lance read no more that night. He 
closed the Bible, and looked into the fire 
thoughtfully, wondering a little why Maxy 
seemed so glad. Neither of them spoke. 
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To the one the message of light and hope, 
heaven directed, had gone home like a sun- 
beam. The other saw the dim reflection of 
that radiance, but it passed by him afar off. 
He soon fell back into the old train of 
thought, brooding over his consciousness of 
failure. Thus far he saw — that where he 
looked for victory he had met with signal 
defeat, that he needed better strength than 
his own, that he could never go forth again 
with the same careless confidence. Why 
had aU this come upon him ? 

Between the message he had brought to 
Maxy and his own perplexity, he could 
trace as yet no connection ; he did not see 
that the same grace that must give Maxy 
strength to die in peace, alone could grant 
him power to live, and force to conquer in 
that same hard battle of life. 

One day there came tidings which moved 
Lance very much. Ursula and her father 
had come home. They were at the Old 
Bridge House. He was surprised at the 
strength of his momentary longing to go 
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to her in his sorrow and be comforted. The 
next moment he hardened himseK. Alas ! 
to do that, one look at his brother was 
enough. It was from Maxy that he first 
heard of Ursula's return. They had scarcely 
ever spoken of her together, and Maxy only 
knew that they had parted. 

^^ We were both wrong," Lance told him 
briefly; " we could not trust each other." 

" But you are so strong. Lance, and so 
true. You might have taught her and 
helped her." 

Lance shook his head, and turned away 
impatiently. 

Maxy said no more ; he lay on his couch 
and pondered, and finally he took Doctor 
Grey into his coimsels. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Over the long waves of the Bay of Jfeiscay, 
favoured by a fair wind that was freshening 
into a gale, the English ship Europa^ home- 
ward bound from Bordeaux, was steaming 
rapidly northward. 

She was rather a small vessel, chiefly 
laden with fruit and other merchandise, but 
carrying also a Kmited number of pas- 
sengers. The passage hitherto had been a 
good one, which means that the ship took 
her due share of swinging and tossing, 
moimted giddily to the crown of her wave 
mountains, and sank with long, dizzy slides 
into her heaving valleys. 

In one of her narrow state cabins sat 
Mrs. Gwynne, lemon-coloured, sea-sick, 
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stoical. In an adjoining bertli lay Mr. 
Gwynne — supine. He looked a mere moun- 
tain of rugs and shawls. She sat upright, 
wearing her waterproof cloak, from which 
indeed she was rarely known to part. The 
other passengers believed that she slept in 
it — ^it was a species of typical garment, 
expressing constancy and fortitude. 

And, verily, Mrs. Gwynne had foimd wide 
scope for the practice of these virtues since 
the day on which she wrapped the cloak 
round her, nailed her colours to the mast, 
and sailed for Spain. Owen Gwynne had 
proved an unlucky traveller, and to conduct 
him safely through an unknown, and an 
emphatically foreign country, had not been 
by any means an easy task. 

He trusted every one and was deceived, 
persistently refusing to have his experience 
bought for him. He was habitually behind 
time. He got a sharp touch of malaria 
fever. He slept in a damp bed, and awoke 
with the rheumatism. He fell from his 
mule — the most easy-going and even 
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sheepish of mules, and laid himseK up with 
a sprained ankle. He looked the personifi- 
cation of a victim, and he could not swallow 
the food, nor abide the oil and the garKc. 

Moreover, his mind fared very little better 
than his body. The strangeness of his sur- 
roundings distracted and bewildered him, 
and he appeared incapable of setting himself 
to work, away from the guarded sohtude of 
his own study. The treasures of stately 
hbraries were spread before him in vain — 
unworthy follower of the busy bee, he could 
not improve each shining hour, nor gather 
any honey from these outlandish flowers. 

Then Mrs. Gwynne, like Mark Tapley 
" came out strong " — she was patient but 
inexorable, calm but firm. '' This," as she 
truly observed, ^'was no party of pleasure. 
They had come to work, and the work was 
necessary, and therefore to be done. If 
Owen found himseK incapable of apphcation 
for the moment, they must wait until the 
power returned. Delay, though vexatious, 
must be endured; illness was but one 
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additional stumbling-block, home-sickness 
a caprice unworthy even of mention. She 
braced his outer man with doses of quinine, 
and his nervous system with " dauntless 
words and high." 

And finally she prevailed. Before the 
day of their crossing the frontier into 
France the work was done, and well done. 
The original authorities had been consulted, 
the verifications made. As for the glories 
of Spain, Mrs. Gwynne let them pass before 
her eyes with little more than a passing 
glance. A few places were to be visited, 
that the local colouring might be obtained 
for description. What mattered it that 
Mr. Gwynne beheld them through a mist of 
suffering and depression. It would aU come 
back to him later, said Mrs. Gwynne. So 
they travelled about a httle, and thereby 
missed many of the letters from home. One 
or two reached them at Bordeaux, before 
their embarkation; but Lance had written 
them with shght expectation of their ever 
being received, so he said as little as pos- 
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sible, and only mentioned Maxy's illness 
guardedly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwynne went on board the 
Europaj and Mr. Gwynne fell straightway 
into the ghastly grip of the " old man of 
the sea," who, before they went out of the 
Garonne, consigned him, more dead than 
alive, to his state cabin. 

His wife sat by him in the waterproof 
cloak; she suffered and was strong. She 
had passed through the two crucial tests of 
sea-sickness, she had never expressed any 
longing to be thrown overboard, nor did she 
wish that the big box yonder was at the 
bottom of the sea — ^that priceless box of 
manuscripts, though it was the cause of her 
anguish. 

On the deck overhead, a young man was 
pacing to and fro, whistling, and now 
and then stopping to lean over the 
ship's side, and scan the horizon of green 
wind-swept sea. He had been wandering 
in the Pyrenees, sketching the grand snow- 
peaks and lovely valleys, crossing by some 
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winter-barricaded pass into Spain, for the 
mere sake of the difficulties of travel, and 
enjoying everything in his usual fashion of 
lazy content. For Nigel Euthven found 
nothing that was novel hard to bear. He 
had fully intended going on to the south of 
Spain to see the Murillos, but, as usual, his 
money slipped away even faster than his 
time ; and now, forsooth, he was bent on 
retrieving his fortune by the composition of 
a grand epic poem — subject, Pedro the Cruel. 
His verse had in it a certain roll and ring 
that was not without effect, and might 
carry his readers on pleasantly. 

And the fashioning of it came to him 
most easily, with that fatal facility that had 
made him all his life, poor fellow, everything 
by turns and nothing long. Just now he 
was a poet, ready to discuss the canons of 
composition with any one, and affronting 
Mrs. Gwynne by talking of her husband and 
himself as brother- authors. 

'* Literature is a most serious profession, 
•not one to be lightly taken up," she starchly 
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told him, looking out severely from the 
flapping folds of the waterproof cloak, as she 
sat on the deck, like Patience on a monu- 
ment, to inhale the chill salt breeze. 

^^ Oh, a certain class of books sells fast 
enough," airily responded Nigel. ^' I dare 
say a great serious work like Mr. Gwynne's 
might hang on hand a little " — Mrs. 
Gwynne gasped; — '^but I am told there is 
an increasing demand for novels and 
poems." 

^^ Indeed I" 

" The best of it is that it gets on so 
quickly," continued Nigel, whom to snub 
was a task of difficulty — ^he was so happily 
unconscious. ^^ Now, I calculate that I 
could easily write one hundred lines a day. 
There are between six and seven hundred 
lines in a canto. Four cantos would do it, 
I suppose, or six at the outside. Why, 
the thing might be out at Easter, and 
I suppose Mr. Gwynne has been grinding 
on at his history for years." 

"It's rather a different style of work," 

YOL. II. K 
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sneered Mrs. Gwynne; but unliickily the 
wind gave a great strong puff, and the sneer 
was lost among the folds of the waterproof 
cloak. 

" Oh, entirely different," assented Nigel 
cordially, while he readjusted the , flying 
cape with great gallantry and neatness. 
"I shouldn't mind reading you a Httle bit of 
my poem some day. I dare say it will bore 
you : but one always is bored at sea." 

^* I am no judge of poetry." 

''Oh yes, you are. You know what you 
like, and what you dislike ; and, after all, 
that is real criticism." 

This was too much. Mrs. Gwynne rose 
majestically — as majestically, that is to say, 
as she could under the circumstances — and 
folded the cloak loftily round her. " I 
must beg to be excused," she was just 
saying, when the ship gave a lurch, and 
she was hurled headlong into Nigel's arms. 

''Poor old Lance!" muttered Nigel 
to himself, after he had taken her care- 
fully downstairs. " Fancy having such a 
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mother ! " And he forgot Pedro the Cruel, 
and as he paced the deck thought gentle 
thoughts of the young French mother who 
used to love him so dearly long ago. 
^^ Mother would have listened to the 
poem," said Nigel pathetically. 

Everything went well with the Europa 
until she had crossed the Bay. One evening 
the Sim went down red into the Atlantic 
behind a heap of gold and purple clouds, 
and when the short twilight was over, the 
distant lights of Ushant were to be seen 
through the gathering gloom. First a red 
flash gleamed out, then two white ones, 
showing, as the first mate told Nigel, that 
they were now fairly " in the chops of the 
Channel." The little band of passengers 
had grown cheery and sociable. Even 
Mr. Gwynne had appeared on deck, and 
received some good advice from Nigel on 
the best mode of publishing. Nigel had 
not got on so fast with his poem as he 
expected ; but, as he said, people were pro- 
verbially idle on board ship. 
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He had formed an odd sort of one-sided 
friendship for Mrs. Gwynne, whose cha- 
racter made so sharp a contrast to his own 
as to amuse him. He liked her as some 
people like the bracing cold of an east wind, 
or the bitter flavour of a tonic ; and some- 
times he talked to her about himself, con- 
fessing to her the faults and foibles of which 
poor Nigel, in an easy, superficial way, was 
only too well aware. The serene indif- 
ference with which his confidence was 
met would have daunted most people, but 
it simply made Nigel laugh. 

^' If you had brought me up I might 
have been very different," he said to her, 
with a sigh that was half assumed and half 
genuine. 

'' Stuff and nonsense," answered Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

Nigel sauntered across the deck to join 
the Captain, also a dear friend of his, as 
were most of the sailors on board. 

The sturdy old ^' skipper" had just come 
upstairs, and after taking a long look to 
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windward and then all round the horizon, 
settled himseK at the binnacle to " set " the 
Kghts and shape his course for Falmouth. 
"Keep her away," he said to the man at 
the wheel, "two points — steady — so. Keep 
that course to clear the Manacles." And the 
Captain walked forward to where Nigel and 
the mate were smoking their pipes under 
the weather bulwarks. 

Mrs. Gwynne lingered on deck that night 
until the stars came out and the moon 
rose. The watch was set, and the lights 
of Ushant dropped far astern. Now and 
then she caught a word or two of Nigel's 
conversation with the Captain as they paced 
to and fro. The old seaman was dehghted 
at finding a patient listener to his long 
yarns, and was dilating upon his favourite 
grievance — the way she was " loaded up " 
by the Frenchmen at Bordeaux. Presently 
Mrs. Gwynne heard him say, "I shall 
have her inside the breakwater by day- 
light." Home seemed so nearly reached, 
that thought, hurrying on before the ship. 
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was there already, picturing the arrival, 
picking up the dropped threads of every- 
day home life, remembering the past. 

Mrs. Gwynne was thinking about her two 
sons. Was Maxy really very ill ? She had 
never been seriously uneasy, because she 
beheved that Lance, always so ready to 
take the alarm about his brother, would 
certainly have made the worst of it, 
whereas his letter said very little. But 
stiU she was glad he was at home. Maxy 
was safer in his care than away at Aber- 
veUy. He was a good, careful brother, cer- 
tainly. Yes, and a good son. She would 
try to show that she appreciated and 
trusted him in the future more than she 
had hitherto done. Yet somehow there 
always seemed to be a barrier between 
her and Lance. How was it ? How far 
superior he was to this friend of his who 
was on board — ^this shallow talking young 
man ; yet how far more approachable Nigel 
Euthven was than Lance had ever been. 
It was almost impossible for her to be quite 
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at her ease with him. Her thoughts went 
back to that never- forgotten night of the 
fire at Mr. Deane's, when she had formed 
resolves of a like kind respecting her son, 
and she acknowledged that they had been 
made only to be broken, and to fade almost 
completely from her memory. Strange 
that the same shadow of dread she had 
felt then was upon her again to-night — a 
vague remorse, an indistinct impression of 
some warning that had been disregarded 
until it was too late. Mrs. Gwynne pre- 
pared everything in her cabin for landing, 
and then she lay down in her berth for the 
last time. The sense of oppression still 
weighed on her, and when she feU asleep 
she had confased dreams of fire engines 
dashing down the Abbey Eoad, and the 
flame shadows flickering against Maxy's 
window. 

'' Fire ! " 

Surely she was dreaming still. But 
what a vivid dream ! *^It must have been,'* 
she said to herself, " an unconscious remem- 
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brance of the Captain's imlieeded talk with 
Nigel a while ago." Once as they passed her 
she heard the word *^ turpentine," and then 
the Captain saying, ^' Why, she'd bum like 
a flare-up if she was to catch, with all that 
inflammable stuff on board." Before he 
went down to turn in, she heard him bid 
the mate, *^for goodness' sake, to allow 
no smoking down below ! " She must surely 
have been dreaming of those words. But 
were the loud voices, the trampling feet 
on deck, the sudden clanging of a bell, only 
the echoes from a dream? Was this a 
reaHty, and was she to hear that cry a 
second time — and here? A fire at sea! 
Oh, wasting fire on land that had once 
been sent, but all in vain, to warn ; how 
far worse was this ! 

All had been quiet on board the sleeping 
vessel until midnight, and nothing was 
heard but the throbbing of the screw as she 
sped on under easy sail before the strong 
south-westerly breeze. At twelve o'clock 
the new watch came on deck. Nigel was 
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still there ; he felt restless to-night, and had 
no wish to sleep. Besides, they should be 
in so soon. 

*' She is going eleven knots an hour," 
said the mate, " and the wind is freshening ; 
another two hours, and we shall be within 
range of the lights." 

So the ship tore onwards as the wind 
freshened, and, sure enough, before three 
o'clock the mate's quick eye caught sight 
of the Lizard, as they rose on a huge rolling 
wave. Nigel was watching the lights as 
they slowly divided^ into two great flaming 
eyes, when one of the watch came up, and 
touched his companion on the shoulder. 
^^ I think there's something wrong, sir," said 
the man; ^'there's a lot of smoke on the main 
deck, and coming up through the hatches." 

The Captain was on deck in a couple of 
minutes — his manner alert, confident, and 
even cheery — ^his orders given with a ring 
of decision that was well responded to by 
the perfect discipline of the crew. He put 
the vessel dead before the wind, and gave 
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orders to fit the fire hose, and to wet the 
sails. Then the pumps were rigged, and 
the hoats got all clear and ready for lowering. 
Most of the turpentine, which unfortunately 
composed part of the cargo, was thrown 
overboard, but the ship was so stowed that it 
could not all be got at. At first they hoped 
to smother the fire with wet tarpauhns and 
with the showers of water poured over it 
by the hose ; but one of the casks of turpen- 
tine had got smashed in the darkness, and 
some of its contents went slowly trickling 
along the main deck. A spark fell upon it, 
and instantly there shot out a stream of 
liquid flame, and set fire to the cargo. The 
Captain saw that his ship was doomed. 

There was nothing left now but to try 
and save the lives of his passengers and 
crew. He got the ship on her course again 
and set all the canvas that she could carry. 
All this time Nigel and the other passengers 
were working hard with the fire buckets. 
The measured clank of the fire engines and 
the heaving of the pumps was easily heard 
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above all other sounds; they toiled on 
almost in silence, but the fire gained 
steadily upon them, and just before four 
o'clock the main hatchway was burst open, 
and a great tongue of flame leaped fifty feet 
into the air. The rigging and foresail were 
ablaze in half a minute, and the Captain's 
voice was heard calling for volunteers to 
clear the wreck. Nigel was among the first 
to go forward, his excitement standing him 
in the place of skill. In a few minutes the 
burning rigging was cut away ; the Captain 
meanwhile was kneeling beside the cabin 
skylight,, on which a huge chart was 
spread. 

Presently he rose, and Nigel heard him 
give some orders that he was not seaman 
enough to understand, but that the mate 
received in silence, though with evident 
surprise. The ship swung round and rushed 
forward on a new course. 

" What is it ? " asked Nigel of the mate. 

The man shook his head. " He's hauled 
his wind," he said. "I suppose the skipper 
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knows best; but it seems to me that we 
shall be on the Manacles in twenty minutes." 

The skipper did know best. He had 
sailed those seas for many a year and knew 
every stone on the coast. Nevertheless, he 
never forgot those few anxious minutes of 
his life. Two men stood in the chains 
ready to give him the soundings. At first 
he knew that he had thirty fathoms under 
him; but suddenly the ship that had been 
heeling over before the furious wiad righted 
herself, the leadsmen got bottom in eight 
fathoms, and a dozen voices shouted at once, 
" Land on the port bow I " " Land ahead ! " 
*^ Breakers on the starboard bow ! " 

" Stop her ! " shouted the Captain, and 
the throbbing of the great screw ceased. 
^^Let fly everything. Down with your 
helm. Hold on all." And as he spoke a 
grating sound was heard, the ship swung 
round with her head to the southwest, 
and lay motionless. The Captain had 
run her aground in Coverack Cove. The 
bottom was sandy, and the water in the 
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Cove comparatively smootli, being sheltered 
by the great Black Head and Coverack 
Cliffs from the force of the gale. In an- 
other hour day would break. 

It was easy now to launch the boats. 
Their lives were safe ; but there was not 
a moment to be lost. As the vessel swung 
with her head to the wind, the smoke and 
flames, which had hitherto been driven away 
from her, rolled affc with terrible rapidity. 
All hands were ordered into the boats. 

Then Mrs. Gwynne suddenly remem- 
bered the box of papers, containing her 
husband's book, which had been left 
standing in a comer of their cabin. She 
shpped away, and rushed downstairs. The 
cabins were thick with smoke, though as 
yet unreached by fire, and the heat was 
stifling. There in its comer of the small 
state cabin stood the precious box, a 
massive box, heavily clamped with iron — 
too heavy for . her to move alone. She 
hurried back to the foot of the stairs and 
hastily called her husband. No one heeded 
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her. Again she called for help, and waited 
breathlessly for an answer. But on deck 
she still heard the tramphng feet, the 
sailors' cries, the Captain's voice of com- 
mand. And presently a sort of hurried 
short cheer arose — the first boat was 
launched and loaded. Once more with all 
her might Mrs. Gwynne caUed, and then, 
half blinded by smoke, and choked by 
the smeU of burning, she made her way 
back into her cabin, and tried by main 
force to move the box from its place. In 
vain — she could only drag it forward a foot 
or so. After one or two more fruitless 
efforts she sank down over it exhausted, 
and stupefied by the scorching air. How 
long she lay there, not quite unconscious, 
she could not afterwards have told. Her 
husband found her kneeling before the box 
with her hands twisted in the rope that 
bound it. She looked up as he came 
hurriedly in. '^At last," she said faintly, 
" thank Heaven ! See, this was forgotten." 
He dragged her up without attending to 
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her words. " What are you doing ? Come 
quickly. They are waiting for us." 

Some one from the head of the stairs 
loudly shouted their names. ^^ Make haste 
— ^make haste ! " 

"But the box, Owen — ^the papers! " she 
gasped, as he drew her to the door. 

"Come away. What matter? We must 
leave them. Don't you hear them calling. 
Every moment you waste here lessens the 
chances of those who may remain behind. 
In Heaven's name, come quickly ! " 

She made no further resistance, but 
stumbled after him, giddy, and half be- 
wildered. On deck the scene had changed, 
and she started back involuntarily in horror ; 
but Nigel met them, and hasty impatient 
voices hurried them on. Sheets of flame 
ran hissing and roaring along the ship's side. 

Nearly all the passengers were gone: 
this was the only boat left, and they had 
kept it waiting. The next instant they 
were hurried over the ship's side. Nigel 
was the last to spring iuto the boat, and 
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as they drew off lie looked up, and waved his 
hat to the Captain, and a few others, who 
alone were left now to await a returning boat. 

The ship looked grandly terrible as they 
drew away and left her blazing on the lonely 
sea. The men still in her were leaning over 
the side, their faces dyed blood-red from the 
fire-glare. In the boat all were very silent. 
Mrs. Gwynne was the only woman, and she 
sat with her hands locked together, gazing 
back at the ship with an expression of 
utter despair. Great tears gathered and 
fell slowly. Now and then a shiver ran 
over her as a fresh burst of flame shot up. 
Her husband was beside her, with his 
hand on her arm, trying to speak some 
words of comfort; but she gave him no 
heed. *^ Gone ! " she muttered under her 
breath, ^^gone!" And she wrung her 
clasped hands in anguish. 

Nigel could not understand this silent 
trance of grief. ''The Captain and the 
others are sure to be all right," he said, sup- 
posing her to be fancying them in danger ; 
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'^one of the boats will be back for them 
directly." 

She looked at him vacantly and made no 
answer. 

^^It's been a dreadful night for you," he 
went on ; " but, thank God, it's over, and 
you are safe here." 

^^ Safe, yes," she answered suddenly; 
^^ and all that made life worth having lefij 
out there." 

^^Hush, Joan," said her husband; ^'let 
that be. How can we think of that now ? 
There are Uves that may be lost to-night." 

*' What does she mean ? " asked Nigel. 

^' It's the papers — ^my book. We had to 
leave them behind — ^that's all." 

'* The work of years, the hope of my Hfe, 
the only thing I cared for," moaned Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

" Oh, Joan, be silent," he said again. 
^* Think of the men and women in danger. 
Think of God's goodness to us, and leave 
the rest alone ! " 

'^Why did you make me come away? 

YOL. II. L 
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I wotdd have saved them. It's cruel, 
crael ! " 

Nigel looked at her, bent together, and 
rocking herself backwards and forwards like 
one in pain — Lance's mother, who had 
sacrificed him too, in her selfish grasping 
after fame. And this was the end : Lance's 
promise bHghted and life wasted, and all for 
nothing. Poor Lance, how cruelly they 
had dealt with him among them ! There, at 
midnight, on the quiet sea, with the dark 
shore in front, and behind the outline of the 
vessel they had left traced in flame against 
the sky, there came over Nigel a vivid 
recollection, a strange, late comprehension 
and repentance for the past. Lance, whom 
he had robbed of his lofty self-respect, who 
had been deceived by her whom he trusted 
so loyally, whom his mother had forced to 
give up the art that was dearer to him than 
life, and at whose hands his father had 
quietly accepted the sacrifice of his hopes. 
And now, in one hour, all that was to have 
been gained by it was lost. Owen Gwynne's 
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great work was in that burning ship ; in an 
hour or two there would be left of it but a 
handful of shrivelled ashes. 

Was there nothing to be done to save 
Lance from the bitter knowledge that his 
sacrifice had been made in vain? Was 
there still a chance that these papers-— so 
worthless in themselves in Nigel's eyes, so 
priceless as the cause and the result of 
Lance's years of drudgery — ^was there a 
bare chance that they might be saved ? If 
he who had wrought him so much ill could 
do him one good turn — ^noble old Lance, his 
patient nurse, his faithful friend, whom he 
had taught Ursula to deceive ! 

The shore was near at hand. 

'^ There may be some way of going back 
on board?" said Nigel to Mr. Gwynne, 
'* and I am going to see if there is any- 
thing to be done. Will you tell me where 
your papers are, and I wiU have a try, at 
all events, to get them." 

'* No," began Mr. Gwynne; but his wife 
caught Nigel's arm eagerly. 
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"Will you save them? Will you try 
really ? The box is in our cabin near the 
door. You " 

" No, Joan, stop ! " called Owen Gwynne 
imperatively. ** I will not have it. Be 
silent. That book has cost too much 
already, Euthven — ^let it go." 

He spoke almost solemnly, and his manner 
seemed transformed. It may be that in 
watching the burning ship, he, too, had 
followed a train of thought something like 
Nigel's. 

Nigel did not reply, and Mrs. Gwynne 
said no more ; but, as she passed him to get 
out of the boat, she raised her clasped hands 
imploringly. He smiled in answer, and she 
did not hear him mutter to himself, *' Not 
for your sake, at all events," as he looked 
after her. 

Day was just beginning to break; the 
wind had shifted to southward, and was 
throwing a heavy sea into the Cove. 

Many of the Cornish fishermen were on 
the pier by this time, and to them Nigel 
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applied for a boat to take him back to the 
Europa. They were very imwiUing to go, 
as the roughness of the sea would make it 
almost impossible to board her. But Nigel 
persevered, and was finally successful. 

And now his boat went tossing out 
over the dark, rolling waters. At first they 
could hear the dashing of the waves on the 
shore, then that died away, and the boat 
fought its way slowly out against the wind 
towards the burning wreck. Here she was 
again — once more the lurid light and the 
hot air were round them, they saw each 
other's faces Ut up with that ghastly red 
gleam, and the waves looked like liquid 
flames as they leaped wildly round the 
doomed vessel. Fire was issuing from the 
port-holes — from the fore hatchway. The 
deck was broken up, and now every one held 
their breath, for there darted up great walls 
and tall pillars of clear, yellow flame, with 
bright blue edges. The remaining casks of 
turpentine had caught fire, and the Europa 
was wrapped in a brilliant winding-sheet. 
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" They are all out of her," said the fisher- 
men who were in Nigel's boat. '' It is too 
late to go on board her again." 

But Nigel thought otherwise. 

The next morning dawned calmly. The 
gale was subsiding. The Europa^ torn in 
pieces by the wind and waves, was fast 
breaking up. The fire by this time had 
nearly burnt itself out, and the ship was 
consumed down to the water's edge. 

Two telegrams carried the tidings of the 
disaster to Marlixtowe. One was to Lance 
from his father, summoning him immediately 
to a fishing village on the coast of Cornwall, 
where the passengers from the Europa had 
been landed, and where Mj:. Gwynne was 
forced to remain, his wife being too much 
shaken to move. 

The second telegram was sent from the 
same place to Doctor Grey, and ran as 
follows : — '^ Tell Mr. Ruthven^ of the Old 
Bridge House^ the Europa was burnt at 
sea last night. His son^ who was on hoard^ 
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lies here dangerously hurt, and begs to see 
him.^^ 

The poor father chanced to have come in 
to Marlixtowe, and to be at Doctor Grey's 
when the telegram arrived. There was just 
time to catch a Cornish train. The doctor 
had already seen him off before he paid his 
morning visit to the Abbey Eoad, where he 
found Lance also preparing to start for 
Cornwall. As yet, of course, he had heard 
nothing of Nigel's accident, and he and the 
doctor exchanged telegrams. Lance read 
in shocked silence, the doctor meanwhile 
relieving his mind by inveighing against all 
stokers and pokers, careless ship captains 
and idle crews, together with all people who 
were misguided enough to go down to the 
sea in ships. /^Your father and mother, 
at least, might have been expected to know 
better, and at their age, too ! However, if 
you are to go down, I wish you could have 
travelled with my poor friend Euthven." 

'* Is he gone alone ? " asked Lance, look- 
ing up. 
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^'Yes, there was no time ^ to let his 
daughter know. She hasn't heard yet, 
poor girl. I shall have to go and tell her 
by-and-by ; and I shall bring her in to stay 
with Mrs. Grey. Yes, that's not a bad 
idea." And the doctor nodded his head 
and looked consoled. 

Lance's great difficulty was about leaving 
Maxy, Jane 'being now quite unfit to have 
the sole charge of him. But, for lack of 
time, his brother was forced to trust all 
arrangements to Dr. Grey, who, after de- 
claring that he could not possibly lay his 
hands upon a decent nurse, and snapping up 
every suggestion of Lance's, veered round 
suddenly and declared that he knew the 
very thing. It was some comfort to leave 
him in so propitious a state of mind, with a 
broad smile of complacency on his face, and 
the words ^^ Couldn't have fallen out better" 
on his lips. Lance wondered at it for a few 
minutes, but he had too much on his mind 
to waste many thoughts on such uncertain 
things as Doctor Grey's frowns or smiles. 
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" Then you really know of a good 
woman." 

"Good woman? Hem! Well, a jewel, 
I tell you — a perfect jewel." 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
Lance left the train at Falmouth, and made 
his way by a rough coasting road to the 
Cornish village where his father and mother 
had taken shelter. 

It was a beautiful out-of-the-way little 
seaside place, built on one side of an 
amphitheatre of cliflfe, with the cove and 
its Uttle pier lying below. The road ran 
just above the sea, which lay quietly this 
afternoon, in tracts of green or azure, 
deepening here and there into the hue of a 
great sapphire, sprinkled over with diamond 
sparks. 

The burning of the Europa had caused a 
great sensation in the little place. When 
Lance was known to have come in quest of 
some of her passengers, plenty of people 
were eager to show him the way to the 
small inn where he would find his parents, 
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and to point out to him the exact spot on 
the horizon, where they first caught sight 
that night of the red spot glaring through 
the white starlight. 

Most of the passengers were gone, they 
said — all, indeed, except the lady and 
gentleman at the Dolphin, and the poor 
young man who had been hurt. 

How was he ? Lance asked eagerly. 

Not expected to live. No, they heard 
there was no hope for him; the doctor 
could do nothing. It was not known exactly 
how the accident took place, but every one 
said it was the pocJr young gentleman's 
own fault. He had insisted on trying to go 
back on board the burning ship after every 
one had left her. Folks did say there was 
somethiQg left on board that he said he 
would give his life to save. There were aU 
manner of queer stories put about, but no 
one seemed really to know the rights of it, 
or what the treasure was for which he had 
thrown away his life. But go on board he 
would, that was certain, in spite of all that 
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could be said to hold him back; and a 
desperately rash, reckless act it was. Dick 
Evans and young Lee took him out, and 
they had been a good deal blamed for 
letting him their boat; but there, again — ^it 
was said the young gentleman had bribed 
them all to let him have his own way, 
and when they counselled him to give it 
up, he just smiled quiet-like and waved 
them back. Well, poor fellow, he had paid 
for his folly dearly enough — with his life, 
as one might say. 

He had persuaded one of the fishermen 
— a heedless, dashing young fellow like him- 
self — to go with him, and they got up the 
ship's side safe enough, and were seen 
through the smoke trying to make their way 
towards the companion ladder. Then there 
was a crash. The deck had fallen in, or 
something. Lance could not quite make 
out what had happened — so many people 
told the story, and each version differed a 
little from the others. 

At all events, when the boat came in a 
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second time they had all seen the poor 
fellow lying at the bottom, for all the world 
like a dead man, and had helped to lift him 
out. His companion had escaped iinhm*t, 
and had managed to haK drag, half carry 
him back into the boat. 

When they landed him he was not in- 
sensible, though crushed and helpless, for 
he spoke quite clearly, told his name, and 
asked that his father should be sent for. 

Since then he had been sinking. Yes, he 
lay at the inn yonder. That was his win- 
dow half open, with the white blind drawn 
down. The vicar, a real good man if ever 
there was one, had scarcely left him day 
or night; and his father, poor old gentle- 
man, had been with him since the 2.30 train 
came in to-day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwynne were at the same 
inn to which poor Nigel had been carried — 
a small meagre place, but ennobled by its 
grand view of rocks and sea. Laitce found 
them in a dingy little parlour, his mother 
crouching over the fire, his father sitting by 
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her unoccupied, except in watching her. 
He rose up as his son entered, with a warm 
welcome, and a great look of relief, but Mrs. 
Gwynne barely noticed him. She sat by the 
fire, shivering every now and then, or utter- 
ing a low groan. She was evidently ill, 
and made no effort to resist the stupor that 
was creeping over her. Lance had never 
seen a more expressive picture of despond- 
ency than she made, as she sat vacantly 
watching the flames, with her hands clasped 
loosely in her lap. He looked on startled, 
while his father took her hand and tried to 
rouse her. 

"Look, Joan — mother. Lance has come 
to see us. Won't you speak to him ? " 

It was just as if he were talking to a 
child. His son felt entirely bewildered. 
Father and mother seemed suddenly to 
have exchanged characters — she, so active, 
decided, and self-possessed, to be broken 
down like this; and his father — ^it struck 
Lance as almost more wonderful to see him 
bending over her chair, and ministering to 
her with such gentleness. 
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*'What is it ails her ? " asked Lance in a 
whisper. 

Mr. Gwynne beckoned him across the 
room, to a window out of his wife's hearing, 
and there told him quietly. The great 
work was gone — burnt in the Europa. 

*'0h, father! " said Lance, grasping his 
hand. " Is it so ? My dear father, I never 
thought of that." 

" Do not think of it now. Lance, so far as 
I am concerned. . Let it go. There are 
more important things to be thought of." 
He spoke and moved as if a weight had 
been lifted from him. His son could only 
look at him in wonder, and watch the light 
of life, as it were, reawakening in his face. 
*' Let it go," he repeated again. '* Lance, 
I say to you dehberately that, but for her 
sake " — he signed towards Mrs. Gwynne — 
" but for her sake, I could not feel sorry. 
It was a righteous judgment. I see it, and 
confess it. A night such as the one we 
passed through cannot but open a man's 
eyes. I have been blind. Lance; blind. 
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and I see now. My boy, I have wronged 
yon, and I confess it." 

"Father," interposed Lance entreatingly. 
His father's simple, noble confession seemed 
to humble him to the very dust. 

" The sorrow has fallen upon her," Owen 
Gwynne went on sadly — " on your poor 
mother, who has been so brave and so 
strong for me. She has cared too much, 
done too much for my sake. I don't deny 
it." He went back to her again, and stood 
holding her hand with that protecting atti- 
tude of tenderness. *' We have both been 
wrong, and have thought too little of others. 
I let her accept too much, sacrifice too 
much, for my ' History ' ; but remember 
that it was for me she worked — only for 
me, never one moment for herself." 

" I know it," said Lance warmly. 

*^For my own part," said Mr. Gwynne, 
" I stand condemned. It was different with 
me, the more so that through all my selfish- 
ness and blindness I had glimpses of the 
wrong I was doing ; but I kept the bandage 
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wilfully before my eyes. And now, Lance, 
all is over. I only wish that your young 
life had not been thrown away upon this 
wasted work of mine. My dear boy, you 
will forgive ? Well, yes ; I know — I know 
you have forgiven long ago." 

For Lance was kneeling beside his 
father's chair, as if in that attitude only he 
could bear to Ksten to such words from 
him, and his strong grasp was laid half 
to silence, half as a caress, on Owen 
Gwynne's shoulder. 

" I understand, Lance, I understand. If 
only mother would take comfort! Poor 
mother, it comes very hard on her. If you 
could only know how she has worked! 
She cannot look at anything but the loss 
yet; for, you know, it is a loss. Lance," 
he said, with an involuntary sigh; then 
again checking himself, "But we have so 
much to be thankful for : the saving of our 
lives, and all — Joan, we must think of 
that." And once more he turned anxiously 
and wistfully towards her. 
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Mrs. Gwynne raised her head and looked 
at him attentively for a moment or two. 
"Is life so sweet, then?" she said in a 
suppressed voice ; and, as if a fresh realiza- 
tion of the blow had broken upon her, she 
shuddered from head to foot, shook her 
head, and cowered down lower over the fire. 

Mr. Gwynne looked disappointed. " We 
must be very patient," he said. " She can- 
not bear it yet. She will be stronger soon." 

" It must have been a fearful night for 
her to go through," said Lance. 

" Yes," answered his father musingly, 
and he rose from his chair and slowly paced 
the room — " I suppose it was. Yes, indeed, 
surely a fearful night. But it is a queer 
thing. Lance, the fire itself, and aU the 
hurry and confusion and sudden excitement 
of danger, is dim to me, quite dim, in com- 
parison with that half-hour in the boat 
afterwards, out at night on the sea. It 
was all over then, the fear and the danger, 
and the hope, too, of saving what one cared 
for; but death had been near, and all 
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things seemed strangely real and vivid, as 
if one saw them suddenly in their true light, 
and valued them for the first time at what 
they were really worth. My life, my work ! 
They would not stand with that searching 
light upon them. What had I to show 
for my long years, in return for the life 
preserved and renewed that night? My 
work ! — those writings yonder, that we 
could not stay to save. I tell you, Lance, I 
was glad then — glad that they were gone ; 
for it seemed as though they had been a 
millstone hung round about my neck, keep- 
ing me fast in a prison of selfish dreams 
and hopes. Such a moment as that, when 
the truth stands naked and clear before you, 
comes seldom in a man's life, but its re- 
membrance remains ; and I pray God it may 
not fade as fast as did the enthusiasm, the 
willing acquiescence, and adoration of a 
Higher Will, that was so vivid to me then." 
Mr. Gwynne was silent for a few moments. 
'*I thought then that it would be easy to 
spend the rest of one's life differently. 
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Death seemed to have passed so close to 
us, Lance." 

He changed suddenly from the almost 
passionate earnestness with which he had 
been speaking more to himself, indeed, 
than to his son. ^'Have you heard of 
your friend, Nigel Euthven? He was in 
the boat with us that night; and, from 
some things which he said, I have been 
at times afraid that he might have en- 
dangered his life to save my box of papers." 

They were interrupted here by a mes- 
senger from Captain Ruthven. Nigel had 
heard of Lance's arrival, and begged to see 
him. It was a summons he had been 
expecting, and thinking of with very mixed 
feelings, all through his interview with his 
father; but he would not delay a moment, 
and presently he was standing on the 
threshold of the shaded, silent room. Cap- 
tain Ruthven opened the door in answer 
to his knock, and motioning him to enter, 
left the room himself without speaking, and 
with averted face. 
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As Lance approached the bed, Nigel 
feebly put out his hand and smiled, but at 
first he did not speak. His eyes closed 
in deadly weakness. There was an utter 
powerlessness, an unnatural stillness over 
him, that showed at once, even to his friend's 
inexperienced eyes, that all hope was gone. 
The sentence had gone forth; the silver 
cord, that from his [youth up poor Nigel 
had only dimmed and tangled, was about 
to be cut short. 

Lance stood looking down with a swelling 
heart upon that sight — ^the saddest, perhaps, 
in all the world — ^the wreck of a wasted Hfe. 
So many, many hopes deferred were ending 
for ever here ; so many high resolves that 
must remain unfulfilled, such flowers of 
promise that would never bear fruit now; 
the scattered beginnings of so many noble 
stories that could never have an ending, 
though the great "Finis" was about to be 
written against them aU. Nigel, lying 
there with a sad, wistful look in his eyes, 
seemed to be gazing back over the life he 
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had left strewn with unfinished fragments, 
and to be seeing it all so clearly at the last. 

" No, you oughtn't to be sorry," he said 
faintly, in answer to some broken words 
from Lance. 

" It is better I should go now," he went 
on presently, with that strange, sorrowful, 
sweet snnle that tightened Lance's heart 
painfully. *' Better that I should go while 
there is nothing worse than failure to be 
said about my life. Who knows what 
might have come? where the boat that 
had no rudder — I see it now — would have 
drifted ! The old father need not be quite 
ashamed of me now. He will still find 
something to mourn over. He will even 
be able by-and-by to say, * He might have 
done something great some day,' and that 
will comfort him. Who knows how long 
that might have lasted? I might have 
broken his heart — ^the poor old father!" — 
sad, slow-faUing sentences, that Lance, 
bending over him, had yet to strain his ear 
to catch. 
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''It was not in me to come to good. 
Ah, Lance, I wronged you, too, when I 
meant to serve you. That was like all the 
rest — ^my life was out of joint. Better to 
die young for such as I am. 

''I was getting so tired. I began to 
see that it would all be a failure, that 
there was something in me that would 
never hold out to the end of anything. 
Life was getting misty and hopeless. 
Better this — ^better to lie here, seeing that 
the fight has gone against me always. 
Only I tried to do my duty just at the 
last. It is more than I deserve. Lance, to 
die now." 

That was the only hint he ever gave to 
any one regarding the cause of his death. 
Lance asked him some question in a trem- 
bling voice, but he put it by. "It does 
not matter now. I failed — that is only to 
say that it was I. Never mind. I could 
not say all this to any one but you. Lance. 
It is better to let him — ^the poor old father 
— think he had a son worth some of the 
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heart-aches he will waste upon me; but 
you, Lance, you know me better. You 
know that if I had my life all over again, 
I should do no better with it. You will 
thank God, when they bury me, that the 
end has come now, while I am only weak 
and worthless, not so wicked as I dare say 
I should have grown in time. I had it all 
in me. Eemember that, and if you have 
a chance, comfort the old father." 

The words were coming very faintly and 
slowly from his Kps. Already once or 
twice the door had been softly opened and 
closed again, and Lance felt that he was 
depriving the poor father of those few re- 
maining hours that were his right. He 
bent down presently, and kissed Nigel's 
cold white forehead, looked for a moment 
or two at the sad beauty of his dying face, 
and turned away. 

In the early morning of the following 
day, when the dawn was breaking in dim 
splendour across the sea, Nigel Euthven 
died. His father was holding him in his 
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arms, and the vicar stayed with them to 
the last. In the gathering * darkness of 
those night watches, the weak hands had 
groped feebly for the truth, the dying lips 
strove hard to pray, the wavering heart to 
trust. 

** God pities?" he asked faintly, just 
before the end. 

"Yea," came the clergyman's quick full 
answer — " * Like as a father pitieth his 
own children.' " 

Nigel smiled, and groped feebly for his 
father's hand. " Say it again," he whis- 
pered; "father, it must have been written 
for your son." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Mrs. Gwynne had fallen ill with a species 
of low fever, that was in nowise dangerous, 
only very wearying and depressing both for 
herself and her nurses. For nearly a week 
Lance remained, with what patience he 
might, in hopes of being able to cheer and 
help his father ; but he grudged every hour 
spent away from Maxy, besides feeling him- 
self to be utterly useless where he was. 
Mr. Gwynne turned out to be a wonderfiil 
nurse. Deprived suddenly of all occupa- 
tion, and accustomed to concentrate his 
mind on one subject, he now gave himself 
up wholly to his wife's service, becoming 
almost as much absorbed in tending her, as 
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if she had been the '* Great Work " itself. 
Lance saw that he was not wanted in his 
mother's room. 

Captain Euthven, also, had been taken 
home by the good vicar, and refused to see 
any one else. There is nothing more uncer- 
tain than the way in which people will meet 
a great sorrow. The most reserved and 
self-dependent sometimes lay themselves 
out for sympathy in a wholly unexpected 
manner — the most clinging natures suddenly 
turn from it. Nigel's father, who all his 
life had hved so much out of himself, was 
one of these. He would not allow Ursula 
to be sent for, seeming afraid that even to 
share his sorrow with another would make 
his lost son less exclusively his own. Lance 
respected his feeling, and never tried to see 
him. 

He passed the days wearily enough, for 
the most part wandering idly on the beach, 
and throwing stones into the water. Then 
Mrs. Gwynne, arousing herself for a time 
sufficiently to take in the fact of Maxy's 
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illness, voluntarily bade him return home, 
and he thankfully obeyed. 

He found Doctor Grey waiting for him on 
the platform when his train reached Mar- 
lixtowe. The impetuous doctor ran after an 
imaginary Lance in a front carriage, so he 
was already rather out of temper, as well as 
out of breath, when the real Lance touched 
him on the shoulder and asked for Maxy. 

''He's worse," said Doctor Grey uncom- 
promisingly. '.' Stop a moment, can't you," 
as Lance was turning hastily away ; " don't 
you see that I have come here to meet you ? 
I want to say half a dozen words to you." 

"Very well," said Lance, resigning him- 
self, and wondering why the doctor, though 
just as irascible, was not quite so much at 
his ease as usual; ''only I am anxious to 
get home." 

" Well, you're going fast enough, aren't 
you?" panted the doctor, as he tried to 
keep pace with his companion's long strides 
up the hill leading from the station. " No 
one is hindering you that I know of." 
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" Is Maxy really worse ? " 

" Eeally worse 1 Do you suppose I 
should say he was if he wasn't. I was 
going to speak about him if you would only 
give one breathing time. You needn't be 
in such a hurry. He has done very well 
without you all this time." 

" Then the nurse has turned out well." 

*' I shouldn't have put her there if she 
hadn't been going to turn out well — a young 
bright creature that has cheered him up. 
Yes, she has turned out well, and will still, 
if only you wiU let her." 

** I shall be glad, of course," said Lance. 

** Shall you?" — ^rather an uneasy pause 
on Doctor Grey's part. ** You don't know 
who the nurse is — ^you have never asked her 
name," he resumed. 

" Her name ? No — ^why should I ? Have 
I ever seen her ? Who is she then ? " 

*^ Her name," said the doctor suddenly 
and loudly, *^ is Ursula Euthven." 

Lance stopped short, faced his companion, 
looked first astounded, and then unmis- 
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takably angry. ^^ Doctor Grey," he said 
indignantly, " may I ask who authorized 
you to play such a trick as that on me ? " 

^^ Authorized me! Hoity-toity! Don't 
take that tone with me. Authorized me, 
indeed! I authorized myseK. It was for 
the boy's good — that was all I cared for." 

" I should have thought that Ursula 
Euthven would scarcely have cared to 
enter into a second plot to deceive me," 
said Lance, with recovered coldness of 
tone. 

" Who said she did ? I'll tell you what, 
Lance Gwynne, they tell me you're a very 
fine fellow; and so you may be for aught 
I know, but you're an uncommonly pig-' 
headed one. There, you needn't look as if 
you had swallowed the poker. I don't say 
Ursula Euthven behaved weU to you — she 
says she did not, and I suppose she must 
know best — ^but I do say that you have gone 
on brooding over your grievances in a way 
that is neither manly nor Christian. I've 
had it on the tip of my tongue to say this 
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to you for a long time, and if you're a 
sensible fellow you won't resent a little 
plain speaking from an old man." 

^^Do you know the whole story?" asked 
Lance, after a pause. 

** I know it more or less. Mind you, no 
one is excusing Ursula. Just ask her your- 
seK what I said to her about it." 

"I shall not have the opportunity," said 
Lance : " I had rather not see her." 

** Then you had better not go home, for 
she is there with Maxy now. There you go 
again I No, of course she did not know you 
were coming back, had no idea of it. She's 
not more anxious for a meeting than you 
are, I can tell you — ^rather less, I dare say, if 
the truth were told. Oh yes, of course. It's 
a plan or a trick or a scheme, or whatever 
else you choose to call it ; but Ursula has 
been taken in, poor child, just as much as 
you have. It's the boy's doing." 

'' Max/s ? " 

*^ Or rather it's yours, for making him 
miserable with your black looks. He was 
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fretting his heart out, I found, and I was 
determined to put a stop to it. Old Jane 
was not much better than you were. The 
poor old thing's nerves are gone, and she 
could do nothing but cry over him. Quite 
natural and proper — I'm sure it's enough to 
make any one cry to see him — any woman, 
I mean," said the doctor huskily ; — " quite 
proper and natural of old Jane, but as bad 
as anything could be for the boy. It was 
killing him too quick, too quick ! " 

^^ WeU ? " said Lance in a much softened 
tone. 

*^WeU, I found he was vexing himself 
because you had faUen out with Ursula. He 
set his heart on seeing her, and plagued me 
to bring her to him. I dare say I was an 
old fool for mixing myseK up with a parcel 
of foohsh boys and girls ; but when you had 
to go away, I thought I would let Ursula 
nurse him for a bit, just to pacify him, and 
to give old Jane a helping hand." 

*^I only wonder at her consenting to 
come." 



^' 
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** People generally do consent, I find, in 
these cases," said the doctor quietly. 
"They don't care to refuse to do what a 
dying person asks them." 

Lance was silent. He did justice to 
Doctor Grey's good intentions, and yet 
could not help wishing heartily that he had 
left him and Ursula alone. There are 
some people with whom straightforward 
dealing alone answers. The very idea of 
a plot was abhorrent to Lance. Already, 
by one of those unaccountable revulsions 
of feeling that are hardly to be reasoned 
upon, but of which nearly everybody has ; 
had experience, his saddened, softened 
mood was hardening again. In this fami- 
liar Marlixtowe atmosphere, with its strong, 
subtle power of association, former thoughts 
and impressions were sweeping over him 
once more, like the rush of tl^re returning 
tide. Things no longer looked the same as 
they had done when he was fresh from his 
father's new-bom tenderness, and Nigel's 
dying words. Last evening, only, he was 
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alone upon the beach, and the sea was 
going out quietly, leaving the wet red rocks 
gleaming like rubies in the level sunbeams. 
With aU nature speaking peace to his heart, 
anger and resentment had well-nigh passed 
away. But now they were rising in him 
again, as if for a fiercer, perhaps for a last, 
struggle. And in that struggle, who would 
be the winner ? Lance could not tell. 

Doctor Grey was still talking and urging 
his point. *^ Do you hear? You cannot 
tell all the good she has done your 
brother ! " 

^^ I thought you said Maxy was worse ! " 

"Ay. I only meant that she made 
things easy for him, comforted him, cheered 
him. She cannot save him. It is too late 
for that." 

Lance's face darkened. " If she had 
shown a little mercy earUer it need never 
have been too late ! " 

They had reached the house as he spoke, 
and Doctor Grey was entering. He turned 
on the threshold with an altered manner. 

VOL. IL N 
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'^ Lance Gwynne," he said, holding up 
his hand authoritatively, ^^ there is a time 
for all things — a time to be angry and a 
time to forgive. Beside a deathbed there 
should only be pardon and good- will." 

As he heard, the memory of another 
deathbed rose before Lance's eyes. How 
short a time it was since he had clasped 
Nigel's hand and kissed his forehead in 
token of solemn farewell and of perfect 
peace. Li his heart then there had lingered 
no tinge of bitterness or wrath, only love, 
pity, deep regret for the young life cut 
short. And now ? Why had they brought 
all this tempest of warring feelings to surge 
round him again ? Would they not let him 
watch beside Maxy undisturbed ? He fol- 
lowed Dr. Grey upstairs in silence. As they 
went into the room adjoining Maxy's the 
inner door was quickly but softly opened, 
and in the doorway stood Ursula, her slight 
figure clad in a long black gown, her finger 
on her lips. 

^' He is sleeping, doctor," she said in a 
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whisper, closing the door behind her; and 
then she saw Lance, and the words died 
away on her lips. She was pale enough 
already, but as the quick tide of crimson 
-that dyed her cheeks for an instant ebbed 
rapidly away again, it left her even whiter 
than before. She leant against the door- 
way, and covered her face with her hands. 

Lance did not know what to make of the 
rush of feehng that half choked him when 
he saw her bright head bent low. He did 
not speak, and when the doctor tried to 
draw her into the room she shrank away 
from him. At last Lance went with slow 
steps across the room, held out his hand 
to her, and said gravely — 

"Your father is better. He is coming 
home shortly, I was told." 

" Thank you," faintly said Ursula. 

He could not bring himself to speak to 
her about Nigel. It seemed utterly im- 
possible. 

"You have been good to Maxy," he said, 
after a long struggle and hesitation. 
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The deep colour rushed into Ursula's 
cheeks again. ** I did not know you were 
coming home. I should have gone," she 
said, looking imploringly at Doctor Grey. 

"He knows all that," said the doctor 
carelessly. " How is your patient ? " 

" He is asleep," answered Ursula in an 
unsteady voice. " I am afraid he is not so 
weU." 

She looked up at Lance for the first time, 
with weary eyes that tears and watching 
had made very heavy. 

" I must go to him," he said quickly. 

" He has just fallen asleep — ^it might 
wake him." She spoke very humbly and 
doubtfully. "Perhaps if you would wait a 
HttlewhHe " 

"No," said Lance, "he would rather I 
should go to him. You must not keep me 
from him." 

Did Lance know that his words went to 
her heart like a knife? She moved aside 
directly, and he passed her without looking 
at her again. 
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How his face changed as he stood by 
Maxy's bed. The hard, cold lines broke up 
and disappeared, the stem mouth quivered, 
and then he drew himseK together as if he 
were gathering his strength to bear a 
coming blow. He did not need the doctor 
to tell him it was nearer. 

In old days Maxy used to boast that 
Lance's step never wakened him. It could 
hardly have disturbed him now, it had 
crossed the floor so very noiselessly, but 
he must have felt in some way that the 
beloved presence was at hand, for presently 
he stirred, and then smiled and opened his 
eyes. 

" Come home, Lande ? I thought so." 

^^Why, Maxy?" 

" Only because I wanted you," said Maxy, 
'^ and I think God gives me everything I 
want." 

" Did you want me specially to-day ? " 

"No, I think not. I always want you, 
you know." And he put his hand on to his 
brother's head, which was within his reach 
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since Lance knelt down, and stroked back 
Ms hair with dreamy contentment. 

^^Well," he said, rousing himseK pre- 
sently, " where is Ursula ? " 

** I have seen her," answered Lance. 

** She has been so good to me." 

^^ Yes, Doctor Grey told me so." 

"I like her," continued Maxy slowly. 
'* I have grown to love her. Lance, do you 
hear ? " — as his brother made no answer. 

He knew that Maxy's great earnest eyes 
were studying his face most intently, but he 
suffered nothing of his thoughts to be read 
on it. 

Presently Maxy lay back and smiled. 

"What is it, little Hopeful;?" 

"Only I am happy," was the placid 
answer. "Now, tell me all about the 
shipwreck." 

His mother's iUness and Nigel Euthven's 
death had been kept carefully from Maxy, 
and the shipwreck, as he called it, kindled 
a spark of his old love of adventure. He 
minutely ctoss-questioned Lance, who found 
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the story — so real and deep a tragedy — ^very 
hard to tell. Indeed, his watch that night 
beside Maxy, was full of unrest and 
wretchedness. The boy dozed gud woke, 
and Lance sat in the dim lamphght, forced 
to face his own thoughts, longing to walk 
up and down the room that he might lessen 
the restlessness they caused him, yet fear- 
ing to stir hand or foot lest he should 
disturb Maxy. 

Many times the boy stirred uneasily, 
and between waking and sleeping called for 
Ursula. He always smiled and looked satis- 
fied directly he saw his brother, but still 
Lance fancied that he was watching for her. 

**What is it, Maxy?" he asked, leaning 
over the bed, as Maxy raised himseK on his 
elbow and looked all round the room. 

*' Nothing. Is Ursula gone ? " 

** She has gone back to Doctor Grey's. 
Now I am here you do not want her, 
do you?" 

"N — ^no. She wiU come back, won't 
she, to-morrow?" 
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Lance hesitated. **If you wish it — 
yes." 

"You promise?". And Maxy sat up 
eagerly again. 

"Yes, I promise. Lie down, Maxy. 
Won't you try to go to sleep ? " 

" I can't get into a comfortable position " 
— ^very wearily. 

" I wish I kaew what to do for you," said 
Lance, sitting down on the bed and making 
the boy rest against his shoulder. " What 
did — she do when you were restless ? " 

" Sometimes she sang hymns," said Maxy, 
with a little smile. 

" Ah ! I can't do that ; but I wish you 
could have some sleep." 

" Oh, I dare say I shall, when the day- 
light comes. Is it near morning ? It's very 
comfortable on your arm. Lance." 

His brother held him a little closer, and 
by-and-by the dawn came creeping in. 
Lance saw the boy's eyes grow heavy, and 
presently he lost himself, and feU fast asleep 
with his head on Maxy's pillow. 
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His promise weighed so heavily upon him 
in the morning, that if he could have found 
a loophole through which to escape from 
it, he would have taken advantage of it. 
To be so near Ursula, and yet so far from 
her, was more than he could bear. He 
went and talked to Jane, half hoping to 
find her hurt and jealous at being super- 
seded, but the old woman had gone over 
to the enemy, and would afford him no 
excuse for keeping Ursula away. 

^^My dear," she said, **true love can't 
be selfish — ^if so be it is true love. At first, 
I won't deny it, I was a bit huffed, and 
grudged that any one but you and me should 
come nigh our boy. But the doctor was 
right, and a sorrowful old woman like me 
was only fit to weep over him, and make 
his beef-tea, mayhap. Youth loves youth — 
' birds of a feather flock together,' " said old 
Jane, recurring from mere habit to one of 
her familiar quotations. "Could I do for 
him what she could ? I put it to- myself. 
Could I sit there like her, brightening my 
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boy with only looking at my pretty, sweet 
young face, or singing the bits of hymns and 
songs he likes in my clear young voice ? 
Ah, you may well gmile, Mr. Lance. 
* Every dog has his day,' they say, and I 
was never like Miss Ursula at my best. 
My dear, when I saw her with him so tender 
and so bright, though her poor heart was 
just breaking for her brother all the time 
— ^when I heard her talk and tell him 
stories, all with a pretty second meaning, 
Mr. Lance, about the distant hills, and the 
City of the King (that's heaven, as you are 
well aware), and the shining messengers 
that are sent to bring the King's soldiers 
home with songs and joyful music when 
the battle's done — oh, Mr. Lance, my dear, 
if it seemed to do a hard old woman good 
just to listen to her talk, how much more 
our boy that's'going to see it all so soon?" 
By a sudden impulse Lance bent down, 
and — ^he had not done it since he was 
quite a boy — ^kissed Jane's withered cheek 
heartily, and walked away. 
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''Poor boy," said the old woman, shaking 
her head and looking after him. '' It's just 
the old, old story." 

" She wins all hearts," thought Lance. 
''Every one loves her, what wonder? Oh, 
Ursula ! why could you not be true ! " 

The evening before, Ursula had gone back 
to Doctor Grey's with a very troubled heart. 
" Speech,'' saith the proverb, "is gotAgEb; 
silence is:fl&sw." If this be so, she would 
willingly have given all the gold in the 
world for a very little of such silver speech. 
She longed intensely to be* able to go 
frankly to Lance, and explain to him why 
he had found her in his father's house ; but 
it was quite impossible. What was there 
that she could say ? She could not tell him 
how eagerly she had consented to Doctor 
Grey's wish that she should be with Maxy, 
while his brother was away; nor how she 
could have laid down her life with thankful- 
ness for the boy whom unwittingly she had 
injured. The frank trust and love with which 
Maxy had welcomed her, seemed to her 
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as an answer to many prayers, as the pledge 
and earnest of a far higher forgiveness than 
his. To work without Lance's knowledge 
for his brother, to spend herself in his ser- 
vice, was a boon for which she scarcely 
knew how to be thankful enough. 

When the news came to her of Nigel's 
death, followed by her father's refusal to let 
her go to him, Ursula submitted meekly, 
almost rejoicing that she had got something 
rather hard to do for Lance, which he 
would never hear of. For it was very hard 
to put her grief aside, her deep sorrow for 
her only brother, and to hide it entirely 
from Maxy, keeping her tears for her few 
hours of rest, and giving him only bright 
looks and gentle, helpful words. She was 
an ideal nurse, the gift was born in her, and 
on her side she soon found that the boy's 
brave, sunny nature was winding itseH very 
closely round her heart. He talked to her 
on many things more openly than he could 
talk even to his brother. There were some 
subjects that Lance could not bear to face. 
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others that were new to Maxy himself, but 
which he soon saw Ursula could enter into 
much more truly than his brother. On one 
subject only he kept silence. He never 
spoke to her about Lance. Ursula never 
guessed how he was secretly counting the 
hours until his brother's return. Maxy 
might love others, but the great devotion of 
his heart remained alone, unapproachable 
and unalterable. 

Ursula, on the other hand, grew to dread 
Lance's coming home. In the midst of all 
the sorrow there was something full of rest 
and soothing in these quiet days spent 
alone with Maxy. It was as if one link 
between her and Lance still remained un- 
broken, and it eased the weary aching that 
had never left her heart since their parting 
in Eome. Very soon it must be over — she 
knew that. Lance must never guess who 
had tried to fiU his vacant place. At the 
end, just before he came home, she would 
beg Maxy not to tell him. Most implicitly 
she had trusted to Doctor Grey's promise 
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that lie would give her due warning of 
Lance's return, little dreaming that he 
would thus calmly break it. But he had 
done so. Lance came and found her with 
his brother. Ursula never forgot the misery 
of that meeting. Li his coldness, his stern 
silence, his averted looks, she saw what he 
thought of her. He believed that she, who 
had forfeited his love and trust, had come 
here to seek him. Ursula's cheeks burnt 
hotly at the bare idea, yet how could she 
explain — ^how tell him that her heart had 
yearned after his brother — that she had 
meant to avoid seeing him ? No, no ; that 
would be worse than aU. She must submit 
quietly to being misunderstood, though it 
was very bitter. Awhile ago she could 
hardly have borne it, but in the long weeks 
of her sorrow and loneliness, Ursula had 
ever seemed to hear a gentle Voice that 
called her, and hearkening to it gladly, she 
had found the ^' Comforter." 

On the night of Lance's return she knelt 
long, striving to give up her will to God ; 
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but her heart was sore, and her pride was 
wounded, and her sorrow for her brother 
was fresh and keen. The thought, too, of 
her father, in his solitary misery, was never 
absent from her. The sobs, so long kept 
back in Maxy's presence, shook her as she 
knelt, and once or twice she whispered 
Lance's name. She knew she deserved 
that he should give her up — deserved to be 
lonely and heart-sick. Lance could not 
judge her half so sternly as she judged her- 
self. Not once had she accused him in 
her heart of harshness, less still since she 
had seen Maxy. Not once did her loyal 
faith in him give way. She thought of him, 
grieved for him, prayed for him, far more 
than for herself. He had been right and 
just — ^but oh, justice was a cold, hard, 
dreary thing! She wanted his love back. 
What would she give for one of the old 
smiles, so grave and sweet; for a few of 
the brief strong words that used to thrill 
her heart ; for one word, at least, of pardon, 
to carry with her through the years to 
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come ? She had been very rich once — all 
was gone from her now; and once more 
Ursula brushed away her tears, and clasped 
her hands, trying in all truth to say, ^' Thy 
will be done." 

With the matter-of-fact soberness of next 
morning, there came a fresh perplexity. 
What was she to do to-day ? Her impulse 
led her to go back at once to the Old Bridge 
House. She longed to be at home, safe 
from the chance of meeting Lance, and the 
terror of being misunderstood. But last 
evening, when she had slipped into Maxy's 
room to say good-night, he clung to her, 
and would not let her go without a promise 
that she would return to him next day. 
He looked feverish and excited, and she 
had been afraid of harming him by hesita- 
tion. Now she scarcely saw how she could 
fulfil the promise she had given. Go unasked 
to Lance's house, face his look of surprise, 
and his cold words ! It was impossible. 

There was no use in asking Doctor Grey, 
she knew. He would have no mercy on her 
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doubts and difficulties. "Fine feelings," as 
lie called them, met with scanty toleration 
at his hands; and all these "mights" and 
"coulds" bored him inexpressibly. What 
Ursula "could" do and Lance "might" think 
was completely beneath his notice. " Let 
him think," had been his only answer 
to Ursula's despairing appeal the day 
before. 

Moreover, by this time Doctor Grey's 
rough pony was trotting down a hill a mile 
or two out of MarKxtowe, leading to a 
certain low-lying, ill-drained hamlet, where 
a whole family was down at once with 
scarlet fever. There was something like a 
trouble, if you will. The question whether 
he could pull that pretty, fair-haired, sun- 
burnt baby, that had been playing so 
merrily in the gutter only two days before, 
through its deadly sickness, was rather a 
more engrossing one, he told Ursula, than 
how long an obstinate young fellow would 
persist in cutting off his nose to spite his 
face. 

VOL. II. 
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Ursula assented meekly to this view of the 
matter; but when she was left alone, and 
the doctor's homely little wife had bustled 
off after her housekeeping, her perplexity 
returned. She stood by the window, looking 
across the tiny strip of garden that separated 
the house from the pavement, watching the 
flickering leaves on Doctor Grey's pet Hlac 
bush, and its haK-open, pink-tinged blos- 
soms ; watching the sunshine in the street; 
the children trooping past noisily into school ; 
the greengrocer's boy sauntering by, with a 
basket over his arm that sent up a pleasant 
fresh fragrance of vegetables — brown pota- 
toes, yellow carrots, stalks of rhubarb, red 
radishes folded up cosily in big cabbage- 
leaves. She followed the bearer idly with 
her eyes. Another person, walking quickly, 
came up behind and then passed him. 
Ursula looked, started, and drew back 
hurriedly from the window. It was Lance. 
She heard him open the Kttle iron gate, 
run up the steps, and ring. The next 
moment the door was pushed open, and 
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he was being requested to step into the 
room where she was. 

^^You want Dr. G-rey," said Ursula, 
giving herself no time to falter. ^^ I am 
sorry he is out." 

^'No," answered Lance, standing before 
her ; " I want you." 

They had shaken hands mechanically, 
and Ursula sank back into her chair beside 
the open window. 

" I have come to ask a favour of you," 
said Lance, speaking iu a constrained, mea- 
sured tone of courtesy. "I have come to 
ask you not to desert Maxy." 

The chill of the evening before crept over 
Ursula agaia. For the moment she really 
could not answer. Lance's self-control, so 
complete and to all appearance so entirely 
without effort, made the barrier that stood 
between them seem stronger and higher 
than before. She was too much preoccu- 
pied to see that he never raised his eyes to 
her face, or unclenched the tightly closed 
fingers of his hand. 
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" I have no right to ask this of you, I 
know," he said, after vainly waiting a 
minute or two for her answer ; " but I do 
not ask it for my own sake. Maxy is 
begging for you." 

" Is he worse ? " asked Ursula. 

" No ; it is not for that. It is only be- 
cause he wants you. Dr. Grey has brought 
us into a difficult position. I feel that ; 
but, as things stand at present, I can only 
beg you to grant my request, if you can." 
Once again he stopped for a reply, and 
Ursula looked up at him as he stood with 
his head slightly thrown back and his eyes 
cast down, an attitude of his that she 
remembered well. ^' Dr. Grey said one 
true thing to me yesterday," he resumed 
presently in a lower tone. ^^He said that 
few people care to go against the wishes of 
the dying. It is for that reason alone that 
I am here." 

^' I wish to tell you," said Ursula, and 
her voice to her own ears sounded as cold 
and calm as his, ^*that when you came 
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home yesterday, I was utterly taken by 
surprise." 

^'Do you think I don't know that?" 
interrupted Lance quickly. *' I understand 
it aU— Ursula." 

At the sound of her name from his lips 
Ursula got up quickly, scarcely knowing 
what she did, and stood facing him. Her 
heart beat fast, and a sort of dimness came 
before her eyes. Breathlessly she looked 
up at him, waiting for his next words, 
though she could not have told what it 
was that she partly expected, partly feared 
to hear. 

But Lance had taken her impulsive 
movement for a dismissal. He took up his 
hat and prepared to go away. " I must not 
keep you," he said in his former distant 
manner; ^^ only, may I tell Maxy that you 
will come to him ? " 

"Yes, tell him I will come to him," she 
repeated mechanically. 

" Li his name, I thank you. I will try 
and make it as easy for you as I can." 
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^^Easy," said Ursula; ^^how?" She 
felt that she was losing the power of 
understandiiig what he said, and almost 
equally the control over her own words. 
^^ How can it be easy ? " 

^^ I mean that I will try to keep out of 
your way as much as I possibly can," said 
Lance in a low voice. 

" Oh yes, I see ; thank you." 

Lance bowed his head. He did not offer 
her his hand again, but, for the first time 
since he had come into the room, he looked 
at her earnestly for a minute, and then 
went away. 

Ursula sank back in her chair as the door 
closed, and covered her face with her hands. 
It was all over. What had she been 
hoping and expecting in the secret depths 
of her heart ? Her hands felt cold as ice, 
and a noise like the roaring of the sea was 
in her ears. 

What was it? What was the matter 
with her? she asked herseK in a few 
minutes. Why was she so miserable? 
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— ^nothing had happened — everything was 
unaltered. 

And then she knew that all through these 
long weeks, hope had been singing a low 
sweet song in her heart : a song so faint 
that she had barely heard it; but it had 
been there, and now it was silent — ^that was 
all. It was over. She and Lance had met. 
again. It had always seemed to her quite 
impossible that the cloud should not roll 
away when once they were together. Un- 
consciously she had dreamt hourly of that 
meeting. It had come. There was nothing 
to keep back those words of repentance, 
that entreaty for forgiveness that had been 
burning in her heart ; but something had 
silenced her, an iron hand had pressed her 
down and choked her. She had let him go, 
and had never even told him she was sorry 
that Maxy was dying. True, she might see 
him again ; but that mattered little. The 
first meeting decided the manner of their 
future intercourse. They were nothing but 
strangers to each other henceforth. 
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Two days passed — ^two strange, long, 
shadowy days. Once or twice Lance and 
Ursula met in Maxy's room, but they never 
remained in it together. However Lance 
disposed of his time, he kept scrupulously 
, to his bargain, and was very little with his 
brother. Even when he and Maxy were 
alone he was silent and full of preoccu- 
pation. Maxy watched him intently. 

Sunday came. Early in the morning 
Jane brought Lance a message from Maxy 
begging that he would go to him. Lance 
was rather surprised, for he had not left the 
room more than half an hour; but he hurried 
his dressing and went back. As he opened 
the door he saw that Ursula was kneeling 
by the bed with a Prayer-book in her hand. 
She stopped reading involuntarily as Lance 
came in, but Maxy laid his hand on her 
arm, and prevented her from moving. 

*' You sent for me, Maxy," said Lance. 

^^ Ursula is reading my morning prayers 
for me," said Maxy, looking gravely in his 
brother's face. ^^ Go on, Ursula." 
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She obeyed; but she read breathlessly, 
as if her heart was beating, and her voice 
shook. Presently it died away altogether. 

"Kneel down, Lance," said Maxy quietly. 
And Lance knelt down beside him. 

Maxy's clear voice began the Lord's 
Prayer. After a moment Ursula's tones, 
very low and trembling, were joined to his. 
But Maxy was not satisfied. His eyes were 
turned on his brother. A power, stronger 
than himseK, was over Lance. The words, 
almost iQ spite of himself, rose to his lips, 
and he found his voice also following Maxy^s. 
The colour flushed into the boy's earnest 
face. He prayed that God's will might be 
done on earth as in heaven. At the next 
petition, "Forgive us our trespasses," he 
raised himseK, drew Lance's hand towards 
him, and clasped it very softly in Ursula's. 
Both would have drawn back, but Maxy 
went on calmly, " as we forgive them that 
trespass against us." There was an instant's 
hesitation, and then — Ursula felt the strong 
hand tighten its grasp on hers. Her face 
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was hidden on her arm, but she heard that 
Lance's voice, full of a new thrill of feeling, 
was still following his brother's. 

Only for one moment of intense stillness 
Maxy stopped. The next he went on, "And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil." Neither Lance nor Ursula saw 
the glad smile on his upraised face. 

No one moved when Maxy said, "Amen." 
But after a little while he raised the hands 
that he had clasped together and kissed 
them. Then Lance and Ursula rose. 

They did not speak to each other yet. 
Both bent down to look at Maxy. He was 
lying back now with his eyes closed, and the 
flush had faded from his face. 

" Little Hopeful," said Lance softly. 

The smile came back as brightly as 
before. 

"Little Hopeful's best hopes are all 
coming true," he said. " Thank you, old 
Lance." 

" You are tired, Maxy." 

" No ; I am only glad. Ursula, you must 
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not cry, for I think" — Maxy spoke low 
and reverently — '*tliat Our Father has 
delivered us from evil." 

It must always be on the grave of pride 
that the flower of forgiveness blooms. 
They were together again, those two, 
who a short time ago had thought them- 
selves parted for ever. It was yet early 
when Ursula left Maxy's room, and as she 
went across the fi,elds to the Abbey Church, 
its bells were stiU ringing for the morning 
service. As she knelt in her accustomed 
place, and tried to thank God for His 
great mercy vouchsafed to her, some one 
came in noiselessly to the place beside 
her. Looking up Ursula saw Lance. Both 
of them long remembered that Sunday 
morning. Easter was over, but some of the 
echoes of its gladness stiU lingered in the 
chants and hymns. When the choir burst 
out into the Alleluias of that hymn, " The 
fight is o'er, the battle won," Ursula saw 
Lance look upward, and read in his grave, 
steadfast face his solemn thanksgiving that 
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in his fight, also, God had gotten him the 
victory. 

They walked home together without many 
words. Neither asked for the forgiveness 
of the other. It would have seemed almost 
sacrilege to them while Maxy's '' Our 
Father " was still ringing in their ears. 
But Lance, as he held her hand, said softly, 
'* Blessed are the peacemakers," and Ursula 
as softly answered, " Amen." 

Maxy had said truly that nearly all his 
wishes were fulfilled, but he had still one 
left, and he was very anxious for the return 
of his father and mother. 

This was delayed for some time, for Mrs. 
Gwynne was still weak, and her mind had 
not entirely recovered from the shock it had 
received. As people after a great sorrow 
often do, she forgot at times, and if she 
came into the room and found her husband 
writing, her face would light up, and she 
would come noiselessly to look over his 
shoulder. Then, as she found only some 
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note or letter lying before Mm, the look of 
despair would come over her face again. 
There was perhaps nothing grand or touch- 
ing in her sorrow, but it was very real, and, 
as all real things must do, commanded a 
certain respect. 

One of the first occupations of her con- 
valescence had been to mend pens, an odd 
employment into which she threw all the 
energy and intentness of which she was 
capable. Pen after pen she cut and shaped 
carefully, giving them the broad nibs that 
Owen Gwynne used most to affect. Until 
one day — she was getting stronger then — 
they saw her stop, pen in hand, and think 
intently for a time. Then she pushed all 
her pens away from her, silently closed 
the penknife, and never touched them 
again. When her husband went back into 
her room, all traces of her work had disap- 
peared. She said nothing, but from that 
time things began to become clear to her, 
and though she shrank a Uttle from the 
idea of going home, she made no opposi- 
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tion when it was proposed to her. She was 
passive, not asking much even about Maxy, 
and looking round the familiar rooms on her 
arrival at MarUxtowe, with a sort of weari- 
ness, as if the life had departed from them. 

Lance, who had met her at the station, 
wondered at her apathy, but he thought that 
the sight of Maxy would do the most to 
melt it, and he was right. 

He went up first to prepare Maxy for 
his mother's coming, and then her husband 
took her upstairs. 

Already something had struck her in the 
stillness of the house. Her colour came and 
went, and her heart beat quicker. A door 
was opened. What did she see ? A room 
darkened, except where Lance stood hold- 
ing back a curtain to let in the evening 
sunshine ; and then, propped up by pillows, a 
white radiant face, radiant with some won- 
derful inner Hght, brighter than the sunset 
glory that poured in and flooded the bed — 
a solemn, waiting, joyful look — a victorious 
smile that lit up the childish face with a 
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grand peacefulness. CoTild that be '*the 
boy Maxy ? " 

Mrs. Gwynne paused and hesitated, but 
some one standing by the bed moved to 
make way for her, and Lance's voice said, 
** Go to him." Maxy, still smiling, held 
out his hands to welcome her. 

Then his mother knelt down beside his 
pillow, but still it seemed to her that this 
was not her boy. She could not see him 
for the golden glory round him, and for 
her own heavy tears. Kneeling there she 
felt blindly for his hand, and finding it, 
bent down her head upon it. 

Maxy grew grave, and breathed more 
quickly. '^I thought you'd kiss me when 
you came," he said, with a little wonder in 
his voice ; and as she rose up hurriedly to 
kiss him, her hot tears fell upon his fore- 
head. '^ Mother," said Maxy slowly, " I'm 
sorry father's book is burnt." 

''Oh, Maxy, my son," — ^it was a cry 
exceeding bitter-*-" you cannot think it is 
for that!'' 
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Maxy looked surprised; he raised his 
eyes to Lance, and said wonderingly — 
''For me?" 

Lance nodded. 

At his mother's cry he had let fall the 
curtain, and come up to the bedside. The 
bright Hght was gone. Maxy lay back 
for a moment with closed eyes. 

Suddenly he raised himself, and looked 
earnestly at his mother. "You will let 
Lance paint again," he asked, ''won't 
you, mother?" 

"Paint, Maxy?" said Mrs. Gwynne be- 
wildered. " Yes, yes, anything — anything 
you wish." 

" Oh, thank you," answered Maxy, his 
face lighting up again. "Mother, he has 
worked so hard, he has been so faithful." 

She looked up at Lance for a moment, 
and held out her hand. 

" Mother," said the young man in a low 
voice ; and he knelt down beside her. 

"You love us, mother, don't you?" 
whispered Maxy. 
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"Love you? Oh, Maxy ! Oh, Lance! 
my two — ^my boys." 

She was sobbing in their arms, her head 
on Lance's shoulder, and Maxy's hands 
clasped round her neck. 

For, after all, she was their mother, and 
they were *' her boys." 
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CONCLUSION. 

Neither for joy on the one hand, nor for 
trouble on the other, can Time slacken his 
steady onward tread. There may be blanks 
in the circle, and names that are no longer 
spoken familiarly as household words ; but 
men must live their lives, and the great 
wheel on which their fortunes hang keeps 
on turning without let or stay. 

Years came and years went after the 
burning of the Europa; changes took place, 
and many things were done ; and to 
strangers it might perhaps have seemed 
that the circle of the Gwynnes' home was 
complete, and that Nigel and Maxy had 
never lived. 

Look once more, and judge if it be so. 
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Follow Austin Hope — an older Austin 
Hope than you have known — as the door of 
Lance's studio is being opened for him. 
Go among them all for the last time. 

It is an August evening, sweet and bright, 
even though London is close at hand, and 
the roar from its streets comes to your ears 
faintly like the roll of the distant tide. Not 
quite in London, though very near to it ; 
for there is a little garden out yonder, and 
a cedar-tree (smoke-blackened, it is true) 
throws its velvety shadow over some ^^real 
grass" — its long sunset shadow that has 
just now crept up to the window of Lance's 
painting-room. 

The family are all gathered there, as they 
often are in the evening — this evening more 
especially, for the Eoyal Academy closed 
a day or two ago, and Lance's pictures have 
just been sent home. 

Once before, some months ago, they had 
all stood round one picture, gazing with 
hopeful, anxious, questioning eyes, that 
strove in vain to see into the future that 
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lay before it. Lance's work has won its 
place now. There is no longer any doubt 
about it, nor any hopes and fears. The fiat 
has gone forth. It has been praised, criti- 
cised, sold, pulled to pieces, lauded up to 
the skies, hotly attacked, more hotly de- 
fended, almost quarelled over, but nowhere 
ignored. All agree that it is one of the 
pictures of the year. 

And now it stands once more on the easel 
on which it was painted, and they are all 
gathered round looking at it again, but with 
different eyes, with calm, respectful admira- 
tion. 

Not Lance. He had never seen its short- 
comings half so clearly before. He is point- 
ing them out to Ursula, who leans on his 
shoulder and cannot see them. 

''You know best. Lance,'' she says. ''I 

dare say it's all very bad, but How 

beautiful it is ! " 

Lance smiles, and turns round to greet 
his friend Austin Hope. 

There were two people standing behind 
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Lance and Ursula, who seemed as if they 
could never be weary of looking at that 
painting — his mother and her father. It 
was the pride of their old age, t)he very light 
of their eyes, their evening star. 

And yet perhaps Owen Gwynne had more 
unclouded pleasure in his son's success than 
either of the others. His wife sighed some- 
times, even while she triumphed. At last — 
at last, the cup of fame she had so long 
thirsted after was at her lips. Its taste was 
very sweet. She was very proud, and very 
glad ; but the ingredients that flavoured it 
were not those that she used to dream of 
once. This was not the way the crown of 
honour was to have descended on the name 
of Gwynne — Lance's not the head on 
which it should have rested. It was Lance 
Gwynne, the artist, now : never Owen 
Gwynne, the author. Poor, proud, faithful 
heart ! — ^faithful to a dead hope through 
these long years. 

David Euthven, too, he honestly beheved 
Lance's pictures to be the finest that were 
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ever painted ; yet deep down in the recesses 
of his own heart he fancied that there might 
have been one who would have painted 
finer pictures stiQ. 

If it had pleased God to spare Nigel, 
he said, bending his grey head in reverent 
resignation ; if his dear son had Hved, he 
behoved that we should have seen a greater 
painter than had yet appeared in this age. 
But it had been ordered otherwise. It 
was a great loss — a national loss, he might 
almost venture to say ; but Nigel, he knew, 
had died for duty's sake, and he could not, 
said the old soldier, grudge his brave boy 
an end so noble. 

And so death had swept away all shadows, 
and Nigel — ^poor, weak, wavering Nigel — 
was a genius and a hero in his father's 
memory. Lance and Austin Hope both 
tenderly cherish the fond illusion, which 
makes the old man — dreamer to the end — 
very happy. 

Therefore it is that, looking back but 
seldom, Owen Gwynne takes much keener 
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pleasure than the others in the present 
time. 

He sits leaning back in his chair now, 
looking over his shoulder at the centre of 
attraction. A writing-table is before him, 
covered all over with papers just as it used 
to be in the old days at Marlixtowe. But 
there is no great work going on now. 
There never will be again. Owen Gwynne 
has ceased to write for fame. Short 
articles come out every now and then in 
one of the magazines, bearing the initials 
** 0. G.," and people are beginning to 
watch for them, and to say that there is 
much learning and interesting matter in 
them, and to feel disappointed when a 
longer interval than usual elapses without 
the accustomed signature. And Owen 
Gwynne is satisfied; he admires his son's 
pictures with an enthusiasm that is free 
from any aUoy of self-consciousness, and 
is more proud of having suggested one or 
two of their subjects than of anything else 
in the world. 
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The friendship Lance used to wish for 
between himself and his father is firmly 
estabHshed now. This may be, perhaps, 
because* Mr. Gwynne has grown to live 
more in the life of others ; but Lance, too, 
is changed. It is easy to see it as he 
stands there in his velvet painting-coat, 
with all the appHances of his work scattered 
about round him. For one thing — ^he has 
come back to his true life — ^unity has been 
restored to him again, and will and duty 
are no longer striving against nature. 
Forasmuch as God has entrusted to him 
agaiQ that work which, he thinks, he justly 
forfeited in his early youth, he tries to 
make his life one long thanksgiving. Heart 
and soul are in his art, and he holds that 
it has a very high part to play in the 
world. 

The years of sorrow have left some traces 
on his face — the years during which he had 
been tried, and had failed. Once he re- 
belled bitterly against his own fall; yet it 
may be that if he had not faUen so low. 
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he would never have risen so high as uncon- 
sciously he is rising now. Some new 
things have come to him that used not to 
belong to his character — a patient humility, 
a more generous longing to help others, 
a wider sympathy and charity. 

Already, young as he was, he was begin- 
ning to be a sort of centre, round whom 
many gathered for help and counsel — many 
of the lesser brethren of his craft, many to 
whom the outset of their career was beset 
with thorns and struggles. Lance had not 
much money, it is true, to give away, but 
he gave time that was more precious than 
money, kind words, and wise, thoughtful 
help, so that nearly all who came near him 
felt the power of that influence which must 
be won by quiet strength. 

Into this family circle comes, on this 
August evening. Lance's old friend, Aus- 
tin Hope, who is greeted with a familiar 
friendship that shows him to be a frequent 
guest. Austin is a great man now, and 
his ^* stem mistress," as he once called art. 
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has smiled on her faithful servant. His is 
a name well known in England — ^better still 
at Eome. Sometimes he has felt of late 
as if his fairly-won success was a little 
lonely, a little misatisfying. Many people 
care about his pictures, but very few — at 
least, so he thinks — care about himself. He 
is not so sure now-a-days as he used to be, 
that it is an unmixed good to have no one 
to trouble him, or to trouble himself about. 
He rather thinks he would like to have 
some one who would admire his pictures 
unreasoningly, just because they are his, 
as Ursula admires Lance's. 

Lance has just been telling her that his 
pictures are not to be named in the same 
day as his friend's ; but Ursula only smiles 
happily, and shakes her head. Austin is 
not a whit offended, only he feels just a 
trifle solitary, close friends as they all are 
to him. 

Strange, he thinks, how things turn 
out. Lance forsook painting once, and yet 
what loving eyes linger on his pictures 
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now — what eager sympathy he has to spur 
him on his way ! and he, Austin, must be 
content with the coolest criticism, the most 
just, carefully meted out praise. Can it be 
true, he wonders, in a lesser sense than in 
the grand primary meaning of the words, 
that even in this world, ^^ he that loses his 
life shall find it?" Has he grasped his own 
life too tightly ? 

Well, it can't be helped. He has made 
his own bed, as old Jane would tell him, 
and he must lie upon it ; but, perhaps, 
"some day," he says to Ursula at times; 
and Ursula, who, like most happy women, 
is a little bit of a match-maker, is deeply 
interested in that shadowy " some day." 

So Austin goes in among them, and 
makes Ursula happy by a few blunt, pithy 
words in praise of her husband's picture. 
Mr. Gwynne gets up and comes to listen, 
putting his arm within his wife's, as she 
leans over Lance's chair. And Ursula 
turns to Lance with a brilliant, tender 
smile. He is not looking at her ; his eyes 
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have turned to where a sunbeam shaft of 
misty gold has fallen across a picture that, 
standing on an easel near the one on which 
he paints, is generally covered with carved 
oaken doors. They are open now, as 
they always are on any special day of 
rejoicing. 

Maxy's grave eyes and pale, radiant face 
stand out from the canvas with that won- 
derful expression of rapt brightness that 
they all remember on his face. Seeing it, 
they feel that " his presence, not his 
memory," is granted to them still. 

Lance painted that picture in the exalt- 
ation of the fresh grief and the fresh joy. 
He will never paint in the same way again. 

On the broad band of dead gold that 
forms the margin of the picture he has 
had engraved the words — ^* Where your 
treasure is, there shall your heart be also." 

Ursula's eyes, following her husband's, 
rest upon them now. She is glad to read 
them even in this happy hour — glad that 
they were Lance's choice, for she grudges 
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no memory of his that is given to the past. 
She knows that his life is only nohler, 
purer, and more joyful, for that so large a 
portion of his heart and of his thoughts 
are above with "Little Hopeful." 



THE END. 
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Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4s. 6d, 

" TAe verses are truly sweet ; there is in them not only muck genuine 

poeti£ quality y but an ardent, JUnoin^ devotedness, and a peculiar 

skill in propounding theological tenets in the most gracefid way, 

which any divine might envy" — Scotsman. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aUquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Lemon.— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 
Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. 2s, 6d, 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering WilUe^" "Effie^s 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
** Having commenced on the first page, we were compelled to go on to 

the conclusion, and this we predict tvUI be the case with every one 

who opens the book'' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little £ Stella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
i8mo. doth extra. 2s. 6d, 

** This it a fine story, and we thank heaven for not bang too wise to 
enjoy itJ'—J^AiLY News. 
Lo^vell. — ^Works by J. Russell Lowell:— 
AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden — Witchcraft — 
Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago — 
Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8yo. 7^. 6d. 
" We may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 
must be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 
feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing,''^ 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell Lowell. 
With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 4J. td, 
^^ All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volume'' — ^Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. — ^Works by Lord Lyttelton : — 
THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 

Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. dd. 
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** Classical in spirit, fiUl of force, and true to the original^* 
— Guardian. 

Macdonell.— FOR the king's dues. By Agnes Mac- 

DONELL, Author of " Martin's Vineyard." Crown 8vo. \os. 6d. 

**Itis rarely that so pleasant and unaffected piece of fiction finds its 

way into the reviewer's hands, ^^ — Court Circular. **It is 

bright, pleasant, and wholesome .■. . An exceedingly tender, 

natural, and fascinating little love story,** — MoRNiNG PosT. 

Maclaren.— THE fairy family, a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. gilt Jj. 

" A successful attempt to translate tnto the vernacular someot the 
Fairy Mythology of Europe. The verses are very good. There is 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme, and the ballad metre which is 
oftenest employed has a great deal of the kind of *go ' which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott, The look is of permanent 
value**-- Guardian. 

Macmillan's Magazine. — Published Monthly. Price IS. 

Volumes I. to XXX. are now ready, yx. 6d, each. 
Macquoid. — PATTY. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, ' 

" A book to be read,**— -Stahbard, " A powerful and fascinating 
j/^^tj^/'—Daily Telegraph. The Qixuvs. considmrs it ^^weU* 
written, amusing, and interesting, and has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels,** 

Maguire,— YOUNG prince marigold, and other 

fairy stories. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt 4J. 6d, 

" The author has evidently studied the ways atiS tastes of children and 

got at the secret of amusing them ; and has succeeded in what is not 

so easy a task as it may seem — in producing a recUlygood children* s 

book"— Daily Telegraph. 

Marlitt (E.)— the countess GISELA. Translated horn 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. p, 6d. 
*' A very beautiful story of German country life** — Literary 
Churchman. 

Masson (Professor). — ^Works by David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English literature in the University 

of Edinburgh. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 

Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER'S, MILTON'S, and 

GOETHE'S ; and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
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Mazini.— IN the golden shell; a Story of Palermo. 

By Linda Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe »vo. cloth gilt. 

4J. 6d, 

** As beautiful and bright and fresh as the scenes to which it wafts 
us aver the blue Mediterranean, and as pure and innocent, but 
piquant and sprightly as the little girl who plays the part of its 
heroine, is this admirable little book,^* — Illustrated London 
News. 

Merivalc.— KEATS' Hyperion, rendered into Latin V^ree. 
By C. Merivalb, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 
3J. 6d, 

Milner.— THE lily of LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 

** The novel is a good one a$td decidedly worth the reading,''^ — 
Examiner. **^ pretty, brightly-written story.^^ — Literary 
* Churchman. **^ tale possessing the deepest intertaJ^—CoM^T 
Journal. 

Milton's Poetical Works,— Edited with Text coflated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. TThree vols. Svo. With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. Jeens and Radcliffe. (Uniform with the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.) 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. Svo. 6j. 
" // would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic,** — ATHENiEUM. ** A good translation of 
a poem that deserves to be known by ail students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story-telling** — NONCONFORMIST. 

Mitford (A. B.)— tales of old japan. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. ts, 

** They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa* 
iional, and dramatic, and the originality of their idects and the 
guaintness of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. 
The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for the curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value,** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M,P,, in the highlands. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown Sva y, 6d, 
" The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays welt 
spent, and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands, or sailed along the FHth of 
Clyde and on the Western Coast, it wUl seem almost like a fairy 
story, 2 here is a charm in the volume which makes it at^thing 
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but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it down until the last 
page has been read*" — Scotsman. 

Mrs. Jemingham's Journal, a Poempurporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

"It is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history" — Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. ** One quality in the piecCy sufficient of itsdf to claim a 
moments attention^ is that it is unique— original^ indeed^ is not too 
strong a word — in the manner cf its conception and execution " 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mudic— STRAY LEAVES. ByC. E. Mtoie. New Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8va 3/. 6d, Contents: — "His and Mine" — 

"Night and Day"—" One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems^ mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character. ** They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate cu to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the hearty and recalled to 
metnoryfrom time to time" — Illustrated London News. 

Murray.— THE ballads and songs of Scotland, 

in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By 

J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 

Philosophy in McGill College, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Independently of the lucidity of the' style in which the whole book 

is written, the selection of the examples alone would recommend it 

to favour, while the geniality of the criticism upon those examples 

cannot fail to make them highly appreciated and valued." — 

Morning Post. 

Myers (Ernest).— the puritans. By Ernest Myers. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

**It is not too much to call it a really grand poetn, stately and dig' 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power over poetic expression.^^ — Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.)— poems. ByF. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taining "St. Paul," "St. John," and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

*'^Itis rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres- 
sion.** — Spectator. *'^ St. Paul ' stands without a rival cu the 
noblest religious poem 'which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The sub- 
limest conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness, 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excelled"— JoHR BULL. 

NichoL— HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 
NiCHOL, B.A. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7j. 6^. 
" The poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness andworkman- 
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ship. After the lapse of many centuries^ an English poet is found 
paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical trihuie which 
has asyety to our knowledge^ been afforded to his ffoble and stainless 
name,—SATVKDAY Review. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St OlaveV' *'Whcii I 
was a Little GW," &c. Illustrated by Frolich. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8yo. doth gilt. 4s, 6d. 

It is believed that this story, by the favourably kncwn author oj 
*' St, Olav^s, ** will be found both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphtc iUustratians by 
Mr, L, Frolich, The Examiner says : " Whether the readers 
are nine years old, or twice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy 
this pretty volume,^* 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 

RoDEN Noel. Fcap. 8yo. dr. 

**Itis impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender • 
ness, dear and vivid vision, spontaneous and ddicate sympathy^ 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers J* 
— Spectator. 

Norton. — ^Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton : — 
THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. \s, 6d, 

^*I*ull of thought well expressed, and may be classed among her best 
efforts,''— TunES, 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. Zs, 6d, 
** This varied and lively novel— this clever navel so full ofcharacter^ 
and of fine incidental remark,** — Scotsman. ** One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modern fiction,'' — Globe. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant : — 

t AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 41. 6^, 
** There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the hearty 
purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles," — 
Nonconformist. * ' A more gracefully written story it is impos* 
sible to desire,"— Daily News. 
A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
**Jt is a very different work from the ordinary run of novds. 
The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight," — Athenaeum. 

Our Year, a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman.'* Illustrated by Clarence 
Dobell. Royal i6mo. 3^. dd, 

**Itis just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child '^ 
— English Churchman. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, PhiloL Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6^. ()d. 
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*\A masterly and original power of impression, pouring itself forth 
in clear, sweet, strong rhythm, ... It is a fine poem, full of life, 
of music and of clear vision,"— North British Daily Mail. 

Oxford Spectator, The.— Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

y.6d, 

^^ There is,** the Saturday Review says, ^^ all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ecue and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, thai made Oxford life 
so picturesque, " 

Palgrave. — Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 

Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 
THE FIVE DAYS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 

GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 

Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. clotii 

extra. 6j. 

** If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you^ll find in ail the 
market,*^ — ATHENiEUM. '^Exquisite both inform and substance," 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. df. 

^*A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry, , , . Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoe^s work, touched and refined by the nuister-hand of 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles*^ — Standard. 
ORIGINAL HYMNS. Thu-d Edition, enlarged, i8mo. \s, 6d, 
*^ So choice, so perfect, and so refined, so tender infecting, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every- 
thing thcUhegvvtes us," — Literary Churchman. 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 

Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. y,6d, 
** For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the * Gem 
Edition,* " — Scotsman. 

Parables,— TWELVE parables of our lord, illus- 
trated m Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. i6s. 
The Times calls it ^^ one of the most beautiful of modem pictorial 

works;" while the Graphic says ** nothing in this style, so good, 

has ever before been published," 

Patmore.— THE children's garland, from the Best 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New 
Edition. With Illustrations bv J. Lawson. Crown 8yo. gilt. 6s, 
Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4s, 6d, 

'* Tke charming illustrations added to many of the poems will add 
greatly to their value in the eyes of children,"— "Daily News. 

B 
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Pember. — ^THE tragedy* of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. Pember. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Founded upon the story of Sappho. ' *He teUs his story with dramatic 
force, and in language that often rises almost to grandeurj*'-^ 

ATHENiEUM. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 

OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 

EHofs style. . . . Her Tories could not be other than thty are, as 

literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches 

and strokes of genuine humour, . . . All the stories are shidies 

of actual life, executed with no mean art," — ^Timesl 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 

Redclyffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo. gilt. 4r. 6d. 

" This is not a regular hook of natural history, hut a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summet^s day 
beneath an old pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nance 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every- 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, , , . We can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities <f insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being tctken by these clever 
sketches. " — Guardian. * *A whimsical and charming Httle book. " 

— ATHENiBUM. 

Prince Florestan of Monaco, The Fall of. By 

Himself. New Edition, with Illustration and Map. 8vo. clothl 

Extra gilt edges, 5^. A French Translation, 5^. Also an Edition 

for the People. Crown 8vo. is. 

** Those who have read only the extracts given, will not need to he 
told how amusing and happily touched it is. Those who read it for 
other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober and 
sound political lessons with which its light pages abound, and which 
are as much needed in England as by the nation to whom the author 
directly addresses his moral." — Pall Mall Gazette. ** Tins 
little book i? very clever, wild with animal spirits, but showing 
plenty of good sense, amid all the heedless nonsense which flls so 
many of its pages. "—Daily News. *^ In an age little remarkable 
for powers of political satire, the sparkle of the pages gives them 
everv claim to welcome." — Standard. 

Rankine.— SONGS and fables. By W. J. McQuoRN 
Rankine, late Professor of Civil Engineeriuff and Mechanics at 
Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Kealmah. — ^By the Author of "Friends m Council" Ctown 
8vo. dr. 

Rhoades. — POEMS. By Jambs Rhoades. Fcap. Sro. 4r. 6</. 
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Richardson.— THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection of 

Legends drawn from Valmild's Sanskrit Poem, ''The Ramayana." 

By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8vo* 1$, 6d, 

**It is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 

of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this 

romantic poem of India, " — Globe. * ' A charming volume^ which 

at once enmeshes the reader in its snares,^"* — AXHENiEUM. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Rogers. — Works by J. E. Rogers :— 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. y. 6d, 
*' The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen,** — 
Spectator. " 7%ese large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and, honest artistic Work, and that ought not to he an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children:*— ?m:l Mall Gazette. 

MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 

with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 3^. 6^. 

" These world-old rhymes have never held and need never wish for 

a better pictorial setting than Mr, Rogers has given them,** — 

' Times. ^^ Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 

than most of the pictures, which are all carefully executed and 

beautifully colour^,** — Globe. 

Rossetti. — Works by Christina Rossetti :— 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two De- 
signs by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
**She handles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym- 
bolism too far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and 
capricious stage. In fact, she has produced a true chUdrefis poem, 
which is far more delightful to the mature than to children^ though 
it would be delightful to all, "—Spectator. 

SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges. 4^. 6^. 

** Certain to be a delight to many a juvenile fireside circle,** — Morn- 
ing Post. 

Runaway (The), a Story for the Young. By the Author of 
'' Mrs. Temmgham's Journal.'^ With lUustratioDS by J. Lawson. 
Globe 8vo. gilt 4.r. dd. 

** This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best^ oj all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas, The heroines are both 
charming, and, unlike heroines, thiy are aspUlof fun as of charms. 
It is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they 
are all gathered round the fire, and nurses and o^hfr apparitpfi^ 
are still far away** — Saturday Review. 

B 2 
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Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2J. fid, 
** We wish ail the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it** — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3^. 6d, 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 

other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 

United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

** Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the warm soft air 

of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 

grace avtdpicturesquenessJ'^—SKTXS'BiDAY Review. 

Shakespeare. — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. cloth. 4/. 14J, 6d, 
The Guardian calls it an ^^ excellent, and, to the student, almost 

indispensable edition ; ** and the Examiner calls U**an unrivalled 

edition.** 

Shakespeare's Tempest, Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
l8mo. IS, 

Slip (A) in the Fens. — illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. dr. 
** An artistic little volume, for every page is a picture,** — ^TlMES. **It 

will be read with pleasure, and with a pleasure that is altogether 

innocent,** — Saturday Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

Smedley — ^TWO dramatic poems. By Menella Bute 
Smedley, Author of ** Lady Grace," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
** A really beautiful drama,** — Athenaeum. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of christ AND the 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

" These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeiine 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and devatea^ 
and their pathos is i>ro found and j/w^/^."— NONCONFORMIST. 

Stanley,— TRUE to life.— a simple story. By Mary 
Stanley. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

^^ For many a long day we have not met with a more simple^ healthy^ 
and unpretending story,** — Standard. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the poor ; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
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Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes* By CarolUte 

Emiha Stephen. Crown 8vo. dr. dd, 

** It touches incidentally and wUh much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations of women^ particularly of single women^ 
with society^ that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sisterhood"— Sv^CTA.TO'Bi. 

Stephens (J. B.)— CONVICT once. a Poem. By J. 
Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
" It is as far more interesting than ninety-nine novels out of a 

hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beauty. 

We should most strongly advise everybody to recui * Convict Once," 

— ^Westminster Review. 

Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Button. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2J. 6</. 

* * One of the most really striking books thai hcu ever come before %u, " 
- — Literary Churchman. 

Strivelyne.— THE PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND; and 
other Tales. By Elsie Strivelyne. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Noel Paton. Globe 8vo. gilt. 4r. 
** Delightfully fresh and original" — Graphic. 
** Readable and pleaiant"—A.Ta^nJE.vuL. 

Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. 7^. 6d, 

Tom Brown's School Days.— By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4^. 6d. People's Edition, 2s. 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** The most famous bq^s book in the language" — Daily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — ^New Edition. With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

** In no other work that we can call to mind are the fitter qualities of 
the English gentleman mx)re happily portrayed" — ^Daily News. 
^^A book of great power and truth," — National Review. 

Trench. — ^Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. 7j. 6</. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ar. 6d. 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. WiUi an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. \s, 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d. 

* * The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
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Trench (Archbishop)— <rwA«««i 

^ift on the whole English-speaking population of the world, " — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Sdccted and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. yj.* 
JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

TroUope (Anthony). •— sir harry hotspur of 

HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

"Framley Parsonage," etc. Cheap Edition. Globe >8vo. 2s,6d. 

The ATHENiEUM remarks : *^ No reader who begins to read this book 

is likely to lay it down until the last page is turned. This brilliant 

novel appears to us decidedly more successful than any other of Mr. 

Trollope s shorter stories, ^^ 

Turner. — Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner : — 

SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 

Svo. 4r. (id. 
SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. dd, 

Tyrwhitt — OUR SKETCHING CLUR I^etters and Studies 
on Landscape Art. By Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
"With an Authorized Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts 
in Professor Ruskin's "Elements of Drawing." Crown Svo. 
7^. (id. 

Under the Limes.— By the Author of •'Chnstina North. '^ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j-. 

** One of the prettiest and best told stories which it has been our 
goodjortune to read for a long time J'' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna,— life and poems. By Mrs. Henry 
RoscoE. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

Waller.— SIX weeks in the saddle : a Painter's journal 
^n Iceland. By S. E. Waller. Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown Svo. dr. 

•'y<« exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book, . . Mr, 
Waller has a clever pencil y and the text is welt Ulnsiratid with his 
own sketches.^* — Times. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author ot «* Effie'sTriends," and 
" John Hatherton." Thurd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
* • This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty, . . . T^ story is simple 
and touching^ the style of extraordinary ddicetey^ precision^ and 
picturesgueness. , . , A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to nozjtds^ and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perusal, — DAILY News. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

*' // Mrs, Webster only remains true to herself y^ she wiH assuredly 
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V/ebster — continueeU 

take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done" — 
Westminster Review. 
DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 
^*A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic ^ower,"'^ 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d. 
**Mrs, Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety ^ and render her 
observations with delicacy; that she can impersonate complex con* 
ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follow her, " 
—Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

**Mrs, fVebster^s poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . . . her 
taste is perfect . . . TMs simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
tfutught^ filings and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow." — ^Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. LiteraUy translated 

into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. dd. 

" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill" — Athe- 
NiEUM. " Mrs, Webster's * Dramatic Studies^ and * Translation 
of Prometheus'* have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization, and bids fair to be the most successfiU claimant of Mrs, 
Brownings mantlc'^—^Kmsu Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 6d, 

**Mrs, Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph," — Westminster Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s, 

** The * Auspicious Day ' shows a marked advance, not only in art, 
buty in what is of far more importance, in breadth of thought and 
intellectual grasp," — WESTMINSTER Review. " This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer, and entitled to our warmest admiration, as a worthy piece 
of work, " — Standard. 

YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tal« in English Verse. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** A very charming tale, charmingly told in dainty verse, with 
occasional lyrics of tender beauty," — Standard. " We cUse the 
book with the rencTved conviction that in Mrs, Webster we have a 
profound and original poet. The book is ntarked not by mere 
sweetness of melody — rare as that gift is — but by the infinitdy 
rarer gifts of dramatic power, of passion, artd sympathetic insight," 
— Westminster Review. 
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When I was a Little Girh stories for children. 

By the Author of **St Olave's." Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 4J. 6d, With Eight Illustrations by L. I^rolich. 

** At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books for girls, we 
place * When I was a Little Girl,' "—Times. ** // is one of the 
choicest morsels of child-biography which we have met with,'' — 
Nonconformist. 

White.— RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. 7j. (ul. 

Whittier,— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. H. 
Teens. i8mo. 4r. 6^. 
* Mr, Wliittier hcts dll the smooth melody and the pathos of the author 

of * Hiawatha^ with a greater nicety of description and a 

quainter fancy" — GRAPHIC. 

Wolf.— THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 

Twenty Illustrations by Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. and E. 

Whymper. With descriptive Letter-press, by D. G. Elliot, 

F.L.S. Super royal 4to,- cloth extra, gilt edges. 2IJ. 

This is the last series of drawings which will be made by Mr, Wolf, 
either upon wood or stone. The Pall Mall Gazette says : 
" The fierce, untameable side of bi-ute nature has never received a 
more robust and Tngorous interpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character is shown are set forth with rare dra- 
matic power. For excellence that will aidure, we incline to place 
this very near the top of the list of Christmas books ^ And the 
Art Journal observes, ^^ Rarely, if ever, have we seen animal 
life more forcibly and beautifully depicted than in this really 
spleftdid volume. 
Also, an Edition in royal folio, handsomely bound in Morocco 

elegant. Proofs before Letters, each Proof signed by the Engravers. 

Price 8/. 8j. 

Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. By T. V. Wollaston, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

**Itis the work of a man of refined taste^ of deep religious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian." — CHURCH TIMES. 

Woolner.— MY beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolner. 

With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 5j. 

" No man can read this poem without being struck by the fitness and 

finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chastened 

and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole" 

— Globe. 

Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of " Rays 

of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., ij. 

** The selection aims at popularity, and deserves it," — GUARDIAN. 

Yonge (C. M.)— Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued. 
HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition, With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 6j. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. 
THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 

Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ds, 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" We think tJu authoress of ' The Heir of Redely ffe' has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illwnifiated chronicle of the olden Hme,^^ 
— British Quarterly. 
THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
'* Prettily and tenderly written^ and will with young people especially 
be a great favourite'^ — DAILY News. '* Everybody should read 
this'' — Literary Churchman. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. 6^. New Edition. 
^^Miss Yonge has brought a lofty aim as well as high art to the con* 
strtiction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance." —MoRHiNG Post. ** Theploty in truths 
is of the very first order of merit'' — Spectator. " We have 
seldom read a more charming story '' — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. i8mo. 2.s, 6d, 

** A tale which, we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specially intended . . . This 
extremely prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of * The Heir of Redclyffe' on the title* 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite'' — DUBLIN 
Evening Mail. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. l8mo. \s, 6d» 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour y and the 
story can hardly fail to charm the youthful rectder,^' — MANCHESTER 
Examiner. 
THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 2j. 6^. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. 3^. dd, each. 

Contents of First Series :— History of Philip Quarll— 
Goody Twoshoes— The Governess — Jemima Placid — The Perambu- 
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Yonge (C. M.) — conHnued. 

lations of a Mouse— The Village School— The Little Queen— 
;_ History of Little Jack. 

* * Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 
by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach. ** 
— British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series : — Family Stories — ^Elements of 
Morality — ^A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, u. 
** We have seen no prettier gift-book for a long time^ and none which ^ 

both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled, 

is more deserving of praise," — Athenaeum. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6s. 
^*Lucys Wonderful Globe* is capital, and wUl give its youthful 

readers more idea of foreign countries and customs than any number 

of books of geography or travel,*^ — Graphic. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoLLO to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. Second Edition, enlarged. 5^. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. ss. 

** Instead of dry details^* says the NONCONFORMIST, "w^ have 
living pictures, faithful, vivid, and striking.*^ 

P's AND Q's ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 

8vo. cloth gilt 4J. 6d. 

** One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each incident simply and naturally related, no preaching 
or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out most powerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance cf being 
spun out.''* — Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; OR, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Second Edition. Four vols, crown 8vo. 20Lr. 
** A domestic story of English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled "-^Stxju'DA.kd. ** Miss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but keeps the reader's 
attention fixed to the end. Indeed we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family with 
sincere regret." — Court Circular. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
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'* WeshiUl not aniicipak the interest by epitomizing the plot^ but tot 
shall only say that readers will find in it all the gracefulness ^ right 
feeling, and delicate perception which they have bin long accustomed 
to look for in Miss Yong^s writings "-^VA:EiJ>lAN, 



MACMILUN'8 GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, ^c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4^. 6d, each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

" Messrs. Macmillan have, in their Golden Trectsury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be bitter than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the matericU workmanship "-—British Quarterly. 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgrave. 

" This dd^hiful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery,''^ — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" // includes specimens of ail the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured pu^ment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings ctnd tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi' 
bilities "^lloKSiNG PoST. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best Eng^ Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Lord Selbourne. A ivew and En- 
larged Edition. 

**All previous compilations of this kind must undemaUy for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved *n this compilaHon must, have baen immense, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province of 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of rdigious thought." Saturday Review. 
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The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and rendered anew by the Author of " John Halifax, 
Gentleman. " 

** A ddightful selection^ in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales^*'-' 
Spectator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

* * His taste as a judge of old poetry will be founds by cdl acquainted with 

the various readings of old English ballads^ true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a taskj*^ — Satu&day Review. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

'* The fullest and best jest book tJuU has yet appeared,^' SKTJJBJiKY 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and £vil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. 

" The beautiful little edition of Bacon^s Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr, Aldis Wright. . . . Is 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacon* s life and times J* — SPECTATOR. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
** A beautiful and scholarly reprint,** — SPECTATOR. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

**A well-selected volume of Sacred Poetry," — SPECTATOR. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries- 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of ** The Heir of 
Redclyffe.*' 

**. . . To the young, for whom it is especially intended, cts a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders^ 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary hcdfhour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book for a longtime*^ — ATHENiGUM. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

*^ Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Bums 
yet out,**— EDiiJBVfRGK Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

* * Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
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therule^ that a cheap and pretty copy of it^ rigidly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers,** — Examiner. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 

Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 

**A dainty and cheap little edition,^* — Examiner. 
The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 

Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 

of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

** A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the Words, How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can dijffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust through many thousand families ^ — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

" A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boysjor boys that ever wcu written,*^ — Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe. " 
With Vignette. 

** An admirable addition to an admirable series,*^ — Westminster 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 
* * Mr, Attwell has produced a book of rare value .... Happily it 
is' small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to weary," — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of "Ginx's Baby," 
&C. i8mo. 4J. dd, 
**A charming little volume," — Standard. 

Theologia Germanica. — which setteth forth many fair Linea- 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things 
touching a Perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
KiNGSLEY, and a Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D. 

Milton's Poetical Works. — Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. 9^. 

Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 
Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle 
Aitkin. i8mo. 4^. 6^?'. 
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*^ Miss AUkefis exquisite collection of Scottish Song is so alluring, 
and suggests so many topics, thai we find it difficult to lay it down. 
The book is one that should find a place in every library <t we had' 
almost said in every pocket, and the summer tourist who wishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, will 
find it difficult to select one containing within so small a compass 
so much of rarest value" — Spectator. 



MAGMILLAN'8 GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price /^, 6d. each ; in cloth plain, 3J. ^d. Also kept in a 
variety oj calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

"the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their imiversal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
ihey spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
'' make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says: *' Tlie Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness " 7>5^ British Quarterly 
Review says: **In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarHness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs, Macmillan surpass any popular series 
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of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever Seen made J** 

Shakespeare's Complete W^orks. Edited by w. G. 

Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shsdcespeare." With 

Glossary, pp. 1,075. 

7>5<f ATHENiEUM says this edition is **a marvel of beauty, cheapness^ 
and compactness. . . . For the busy man, above all for the 
working" student, this is thr best of all existing Shakespeares.'* 
And the Pall Mall Gazette observes : "To have produced 
the complete works of the world* s greatest pod in such a form, 
and at a price within the reach of every one, is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene* 
factors:* 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. 

W. Hales, M.A- With Glossary, pp. Iv., 736. 

'^'^ Worthy — and higJier praise it needs not — of 0ie beautiful ^ Globe 

Series^ The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 

deserves:*— "Daily News. 

Sir 'Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. 

** We can almost sympathise with a middle-a^ed grumbler, who, after 
receding Mr, 'Falgravis memoir and introduction^ should exclaim 
— * Why was there not such an edition of Scott when Z was ct school- 
boy ? * " — Guarjotan. 

Complete 'Works of Robert Burns. — THE POEMS, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDiER Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
"Admirable in all respects.'* — SPECTATOR. ** The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has ever been 

published:* ■^'Qm.Vs Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. i)p. xxxi., 607. 
"A most excellent and in every way desirable edition,^* — Court 

Circular. ^^ MacmUlan' s * Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 

have and to /&^/."— MOKNING STAR. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Bi<^raphical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. Ix., 695. 
* Such an admirable compendium of the facts of GoUsmith*s life^ 
and so careful and minute a deHneaOon of the mixed traits of his 
peculiar character as to be a very model of a literary biography 
in little,**— Scotsman. 
Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphxjs William Ward, M. A., Fellow 
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of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 

Owens College, Manchester, pp. lii., 508. 

The Literary Churchman remarks : " The ediiot^s mon notes 
and introductory memoir are excdlent^ the memoir alone would be 
cJieap and well worth buying at the price 0/ the whole volume.^^ 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 

^^ An admirable edition, the result of great research and of a careful 
revision of the text. The memoir prefixed contains, within less 
than ninety pages, as much sound criticism and as comprehensive 
a biography as the student of Dryden need desire, " — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes ind 

Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 

Addington and Professor of Modem History in Queen's College, 

London, pp. Ixxiii., 536. 

**A/r. Benhanis edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one," — Saturday 
Review. 
Morte d'Arthur.— SIR thomas malory'S book of 

KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The origmal Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edwabd 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 
Tm - * *-^^ ^ '"^^ perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of the old 
romance to every class of readers," — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. 

**A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible 
to conceive than the scholarly work before us," — Globe. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose, with 

Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 

Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says, ** To classical and non-classical readers it 

will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation of the mind and 

meaning of the poet, enriched as it is with notes and dissertations 

of the highest value in the way of criticism, illustration, and 

explanation," 
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